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Our LitTLeE Book 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 


Arranged by W. E. Crosby, late Superintendent of Schools, 
Davenport, Ia. Illuminated cover. Profuse artistic illus- 
tration in colors and in black and white. . . . joc. 


A delightful new book for children in the kindergarten and lowest 
primary grades, introducing many novel and attractive features. 


FIRST STEPS IN 
Writing, Arithmetic, 
Color, Music, 
Etc., Etc. 


Full-page colored pictures in the best style of lithography. Clever out- 
line drawings simple enough for the children to copy. Exercises in vertical 
penmanship. Children’s songs set to the simplest music. The work 
throughout, while educative in every sense, is spirited and entertaining. 
There is not a dull page in the book. ‘Teachers will welcome it asa 
valuable aid in primary work —full of bright ideas and helpful sugges- 
tions. The little folks will hail it with delight. 


Reading, 
Drawing, 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence with ref- 
erence to examination ‘and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, 


Washington Square, New York City. 
Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston, ATLANTA, and PorRTLAND, ORE, 


New Books for Teachers. 


GARLICK’ S NEW MANUAL OF METHOD. 


B.A. Crown 8vo. 351 pages. $1.20. 


By A. H. Garvick, 


Contents. —— I. School Economy -- II. Discipline -- III. Classification — IV. 
Notes on Lessons — V. Class Teaching — VI. Object Lessons — VII. Kindergarten 
— VIII. Arithmetic — 1X. Reading — X. Spelling — XI. Writing — XII. Geog- 
raphy — III. History — XIV. English — XV. Elementary Science— XVI. Music. 


‘*It is the best manual of its scope and size in En- 
glish.”” — Nation (New York). 


‘ This is the most comprehensive book of methods 
that has yet ——- ared, It treats of every conceiva- 
ble phase of school equipment, administration, and 
instruction.’’— Journal of Education, 


“This manual , . . willbe useful anywhere, and 
can be heartily commended to teachers.”’— The Inde- 
pendent (New York). 

‘““No teacher can do withoutit. IL am ordering 37 
copies for my class in pedagogics.”’ — PROFESSOR 


CARLA WENCKEBACH, of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 


Mass. 


BRIEFS FOR DEBATE on Current Political, Economic, and Social 


Topics. Edited by W. DuBois Brookings, A.B., of the Harvard Law School, and Ratru 


Curtis Rinewatt, A.B., Assistant in Rhetoric in Columbia University. 


With an Introduc- 


tion on * The Art of Debate,” by ALBert Busunett Harr, Ph. D., of Harvard University. 


Crown 8vo. With full Index. 


In preparing this volume the editors have had a 
three-fold object in view. They have aimed; (1) to 
furnish a text-book for formal courses in public 
speaking and discussion; (2) to provide a manual for 
literary and debating societies; and (3) to give the 
ordinary worker, not a specialist in the subjects 
treated, suggestion and assistance. It states con- 
cisely the principal arguments, pro and con, on a 
large number of the important topics of the day; 
presents working bibliographies on these topics ; 
gives examples of logical statement, and may sug- 
gest a systematic method for the treatment of other 
topics.-Ertraet from Preface. 


Introduced also into Harvard 


Pp. xlvii.—213. $1.25. 


‘Until this year, for many years past, | have been 
conducting, in whole or in part, the work in foren- 
sicsand debate at Wellesley. I have felt with painful 
keenness the need of some such book as this which has 
finally come. I feel sure that for the future it will 
be the inseparable companion of all workers in this 
subject. Itis seldom that I have the pleasure of giv- 
ing so unqualified endorsement and approval of any 
book as I give this.’’ — Miss S.C. HART, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 


University, Princeton Univer- 


sity, Columbia University, University of Pennsylvania, Colgate 
University, Oberlin College, and many other institutions. 


The above books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


For Catalogues, Circulars, or further information, address the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


THE SruoenTs’ Series oF ENGLISH CLASsics. 


Durably and Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Cheap in Price. 


SOME OF THE BOOKS. — MOST OF THEM REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Macaulay’s Essay on Lord 
Carlyle’s Essay on | Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham... 
Cole ridge’ s Ancient Mariner............. 2he.| Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Carlyle’s Diamond 35c. | Pope’s Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV............ Bhe. 
DeQuincey’s Revolt of the Tartars 35e. 
DeQuincey’s Joan of Arc, and other selections....... 35c. | Scott’s L 
Dryden's Palamon and BHC. | Scudder’s Introdue tion to Writings of John Ruskin. 
George Eliot’s Silas | Shakespeare’s A Midsumme Night’s Dream......... 4 
Goldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted Village... ....... 35e. | Shakespeare’s As You Like It..................00000008 BOC. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of dic. | Shakespeare’s Mac 
Johnson’s History Of Rasselas. | Shakespeare's Merchant of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline............ceceeeeeeeeeeeereeees doc. | Sir Roge r de Coverley Papers from the Spectator.... 35c. 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal............-....seeeeeeee 25e. | Thomas’ Selections from Washington Irving......... He, 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum............... 25¢. | Temmyson’s Elaim@...........ccceccceesceeeseceeeeeeeeees 25e. 
Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 25c. | Temnyson’s 35e. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Books [. and | Webster’s First Bunker 
Macaulay’s Essays on ‘Milton and Addison........... 4 35e. | 


Correspondence solicited. Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Usual discount on quantities. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Recently Published. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


BY CAROLINE E,. HILLIARD, of Brearley School, New York, 


So far as is possible, the lessons are based upon careful study of specimens. 


Blank 


pages are inserted for drawings and records of observations. 


Size 7x9, 104 pages. Cloth bound, 75c. 


Introduction price, 60c. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


pens needed for A purpose 


») We want every Teacher, Principal, and School Superinterdent to become 


familiar with Esterbrook’s Vertical Writers. 
Ask your stationer for them. 


They are just the 


Those who have not seen their 


work are invited to write for samples to THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 26 John Street, New York. 


DIXON’S 


poor one among them. 


wants. 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


: lees following pleasing letter was recently received by the manufacturers of 


PENCILS. 


OFFICE OF THE 


UTICA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
School of Stenography, Typewriting, and Telegraphy, 
Utica, N. 


We have used a large number of Dixon's Pencils, and we have never found a 
The great variety, together with the uniformity of all in the 


same grade, should enable the most exacting to select one that is best suited to his 
Suretps & Henprick. 


If you are not familiar with the Dixon Stenographer Pencil, please mention Journal of Education and send 10 cts. for samples. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


— 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLV.--No. 3. 


FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


How to Celebrate 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 
ARBOR DAY THANKSGIVING DAY 
DECORATION DAY CHRISTMAS 
FOURTH OF JULY and the 

Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror, JoHN A. SHEDD AND OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New England Publishing Co. 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


Commercial 
and 
Industrial 


Geography. 


A series of articles 
by A. E. WINSHIP. 
The first appears 

In this week’s issue. 
They will continue 
through June. 

The topics to be 
treated are as 
follows: 


Wool, Cotton, 

Silk, Linen, Sugar, 
Fruit, Cattle, 

Iron and Steel, 

Granite and Marble, 
Pens and Pencils, 
Spices, Boots and Shoes, 
Salt, Drugs. 


These articles have 

been prepared at great 
labor and cost, 

and contain information 
beyond the reach of the 
average teacher. 

That all may avail 
themseives of this series, 
we offer the 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
from January 21 to 

July | for $1.00. 

Any subscriber of the 
JOURNAL who will 

send us 5 of these 
subscriptions at $1.00 
will have the date 

of his own 

subscription advanced 
ene year. 

Send your orders at once. 
Address, 

NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Somerset 8t., Bosten, 
or 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Verlionlar and Vertigraph 


jally designed for Vertical Writing, after 4 formula arrived at 
Save careful of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


ARE 
(CRITERION ‘STEREOPTICONS BEST. 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT Kuiinexthe BEFORE BUYING. 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES -OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 


Al D TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
po oer PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 
B.COLT & CO., AGENCIES: | 189 LaSsile 
|. B. Mass. i BUFFALO. 
NASSAU 5T.. 59 FIFTH AVE 3.55 Pa Post St. Car 
NEW YORK, 5i2 Locust St.. St Louts. Mo. Mariette St. ArLawta. Ga 


Vacation Eaxcursion 
To WASHINGTON and OLD POINT COMFORT. 


Including Wrip to Mount Vernon 
and Stop in Philadelphia. 


$29.5 


Personally conducted by 
COL. JOHN D. BILLINGS, 
Principal Webster School, Cambridge, Mass. 


COVERS ALL 
NECESSARY EXPENSES. 


Leaves Boston March 26. 
Returns April 2. 


Circulars giving detailed information may be had by addressing the Conductor, 
or A. J. SIMMONS, 211 Washington St., Boston. 


By ordering your Periodicals and Magazines 
fur 1897 through the Journal of Education 


SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY Subscription Agency you can save both time 
and money. 


We are prepared to offer any periodical published to subscribers 
of the Journal of Education at rates which, we think, no other 
Agency can quote. Send us a list of what you want, and we shall 
be pleased to quote figures. ites 


Journal of Education Subscription Agency, 
* Sunset Route” ana 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
s 
To CALIFORNIA Via * Sunset Limited.” 
A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Nov. oth, 1896, the famous “SuNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, “sssyitsumen 


Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 
tralia, and Round the World. 
For circulars and information apply to 

KE. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 

EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M., $0 Broadway, or 

L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A,, 1 Battery Place New York. 


An Elegant Portrait 


— 


HENRY BARNARD, 


The Most Eminent Living Educator. 


one of these pictures in your schoolroom. 


Printed on heavy paper; size, 16x21. Price, 50 cts. Price includes postage. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


é 

: Celebrate his 87th birthday, January 25th, 1897, by hanging 
6 

$ 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHERMERH Vi 
KAINDERGARTEN 
Send for new re. TORK. 


Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), or 
Photocroms (all sizes). 
Address J. L. HAMMETT Co., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Best 
Substitute 
For Solid Food 


the perfect concentrated liquid extract 
of malt. 
It is highly recommended by leading 
physicians FOR Convalescents, Nurs- 
ing Mothers, Invalids, and all who 
suffer from Insomnia, Dyspepsia, 
Case of 12 bottles, sent express paid to any 
address on receipt of $2.50. 


Prepared by 
BARTHOLOMAY BREWERY CO., 
(Rochester, N. Y.) 


New England Branch, 
295-305 A STREET, - - BOSTON. 


Book on Dreams and Superstition mailed 
FREE on receipt of name and address. 


Every Day in the Week. 


“The Overland Limited,” 


CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO IN 3 DAYS. 


The Union Pacific System’s Overland Limited 
train leaves Chicago at 6 P. M. daily, and runs 
through to San Francisco, Cal., in 3 days, with 
the finest Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
Composite Buffet, Smoking. and Library Cars, 
all lighted by Pintsch Gas, and Steam Heated. 

Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars daz/y, and per- 
sonally-conducted California Tourist Excursions 
weekly. 


Through bookings to Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Around the World. 


Descriptive pamphlets 
mailed upon application. 
For complete information relative to this Sys- 
tem, rates, time of trains, steamer sailings from 
San Francisco, etc., call on any agent of the 
Union Pacific System, or address 
R. TENBROECK, Gen’I Eastern Agt., 
287 Broadway, New York City. 
W. Massey, T. P. A., Washington St., 


Jas. T..P. As Boston. 
E, DicKINSON, Gen’l Manager, 
E. L. LoMAXx, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt.,§ Neb. 


For Sale or Rent, 


A valuable property, beautifully and conven- 
iently located on ** Highlands” (in the midst 
of health-giving mineral springs), fifteen miles, 
by electric and steam railways, from a large 
western city, and admirably adapted to school 
purposes, It consists of one magnificent build- 
ing, and fifteen modern cottages containing 
from five to eight rooms each. All of these 
buildings are nearly new, and handsomely fin- 
ished and furnished, with all modern improve- 
ments. The spacious grounds are tastefully 
graded and ornamented. There is ample room 
for 300 or more students. The cost of said 
property, as it is, was more than $100,000. It 
is now offered for sale or a five years’ rent, 
as a whole, or less by a few of the cottages, 
at a bargain and on easy terms. Here is an 
opportunity to establish another Smith, Welles- ° 
ley, or Holyoke College, or a first-class semi- 
inary or military academy, with a full and 
splendid outfit, all ready for use, and in one 
of the most desirable locations in the nation. 
Possession given at anytime. For full par- 
ticulars apply to HrraM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SouTH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 

Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 & year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.0 : 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 ‘“ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ° P 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - ~ Boston, Mass. 


THE FLAG OF WASHINGTON. 
Dear banner of my native land! ye glimmering silver stars, 
Broad, spotless ground of purity, crossed with your azure 
bars — 
Clasped by the hero-father’s hand — watched over in his might, 
Through battle-hour and day of peace, bright morn and moon- 
less night, 
Because, within your clustering folds, he knew you surely bore 
Dear Freedom's hope for human souls to every sea and shore! 
Oh precious flag! beneath whose fold such noble deeds are 
done — 
The dear old Flag! the starry Flag, the Flag of Washington! 


Unfurl, bright stripes —shine forth, clear stars —swing out- 
ward to the breeze — 

Go bear your message to the wilds — go tell it on the seas, 

That poor men sit within your shade, and rich men in their 


pride — 

That beggar-boys and statesmen’s sons walk ‘neath you, side 
by side ; 

You guard the schoolhouse on the green, the church upon the 
hill, 


And fold your precious blessings round the cabin by the rill. 
While weary hearts from every land beneath the shining sun 
Find work, and rest, and home beneath the Flag of Washington. 


And never, never on the earth, however brave they be, 
Shall friends or foes bear down this great, proud standard of 
the Free, 

Though they around its staff may pour red blood in rushing 
waves, 

And build beneath its starry folds great pyramids of graves ; 

For God looks out, with sleepless eye, upon His children’s 
deeds, 

And sees through all their good and ill, their sufferings and 
their needs ; 

And he will watch, and he will keep, till human rights have 
won. 

The dear old Flag, the starry Flag! the Flag of Washington! 

—F. W. Gillett. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


M. G. Brumpauau, Juniata College: The present 
educational system needs grammars and languages 
far less than a more thorough outdoor experience. 
Flowery banks, ripple-marked shores, these are the 
two literary models. 

WenpbELL Howmes: The best of a book is 
not the thought which it contains, but the thought it 
suggests, just as the charm of music dwells not in the 
tones, but in the echoes of our hearts. 

J. W. Newron, Stowe, Vt.: The common, or public, 
school must always be growing better or it will be 
growing worse, and there can be no real improvement 
without effort, care, and watchfulness. 

SuPERINTENDENT J. E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass. : 
The hour demands not echoes, but originals, not con- 
sonants, but deep sounding vowels, not meaningless 
ciphers, but positive entities. We want fewer fol- 
lowers and more leaders. 

Unirep Srates Commissioner W. T. Harris, 
LL. D.: The most important subject for educational 
psychology at the ‘present time is the influence of 
school work to fix the pupil in permanent habits of 
mind on a lower plane and stop progressive develop- 
ment into higher activities of the mind. We call this 
the doctrine of arrested development. In some pri- 


mary schools great pains is taken to make the pupil 
perfect in the elementary rules of arithmetic. Classes 
are practiced in adding columns at sight, upward and 
downward, until the work can be done as rapidly as 
by a skilled accountantat a mercantile establishment. 
This is very likely to tix the child’s mind in the stage 
of remembering and observing numbers, and by as 
much as this habit is formed it distracts the attention 
of the pupil from other and more important objects. 
Goethe had seen deeply this danger of arresting de- 
velopment in certain lines. His doctrine regarding 
play or amusement keeps this subject in view. First 
tendencies on the part of young people seem to him 
to have importance in two directions: First, these ten- 
dencies proceed from within and are the fountain of 
self-activity. Secondly, they may be wrong tendencies, 
and if they are made permaneut have a tendency to 
wreck the whole life. 


GLEANINGS.—(IL) 


BY MARIE THERESA SMITH. 


Schiller always kept rotten apples in his study be- 
cause their scent was beneficial to him in inspiring 
his muse. 

George Bancroft, the historian, considers two 
hundred and fifty words a good day’s work. Mr. 
Blaine limited himself to fifteen hundred a day when 
he was writing his book, whereas, Admiral Porter 
thinks nothing of twenty-five hundred words a day. 

Henrik iibsen says: “When I am writing, I must be 
alone; if I have the eight characters of a drama to do 
with, I have society enough; they keep me busy; I 
must learn to know them.” 

William Black works on schedule time. It is said 
that after breakfast he writes steadily for two hours, 
and one hour after dinner. He writes rapidly and 
makes few erasures. 

Bret Harte’s desk is a model of neatness; he prefers 
nole-paper to foolscap; would rather write a page a 
second time than send it with an erasure or an inter- 
lineation. 

Wilkie Collins was not a very rapid writer and sel- 
dom wrote roore than ten pages of manuscript a day. 

Handel wandered in the churehyard, and when he 
wished to become inspired he sat himself down in 
vne cerner of it, which was shaded by weeping 
willows. 

Goethe loved to have plastic works of art before 
him as he wrote. It is known that in the creation of 
Iphigenia he had the image of an antique female be- 
fore him in order to see if that which he made his 
heroine say would suit the features before him. 

Jean Paul replenished his ideas while taking a walk, 
drinking. a glass of beer now and then on the way. 
In writing he loved the strong smell of flowers. 

Burger, the immortal poet of Leonore, is said to 
have whistled street songs as he wrote his verses on 
paper. 

Holderlin was often found erying when he ecom- 
posed poems. 

Similar things are said of the French romance 
writer, La lontaine. 

Mattison wrote his poems by moonlight standing at 
the window. 

A contemporary of Dumas wrote thus: “The writing 
desk of Alexander Dumas presents a picture of classi- 
cal disorder. The study floor is covered with books 
and papers, behind which he is seated, formally bar- 
ricaded. Also a quantity of dogs, cats, poultry, 
pigeons, and singing birds are to be seen wround, and 
these he feeds, strokes, and keeps out of mischief 
while writing.” 


TEACHING BY QUESTIONS. 


BY J, C. GREENOUGH, PH. D, 


Professor Stuar. of Andover was accustomed to 
say that a question is an appeal. ‘To a loyal pupil it 
is more; it is an intellectual imperative. A pertinent 
question stimulates attention and fixes it upon that 
concerning which the question is put. To attend is 
to make that to which we attend the object of thought 
to the exclusion of other objects of thought. To at- 
tend, then, is to analyze. Knowledge is possible only 
as we analyze. The question, then, is the open 
sesame of knowledge. 

Nature, through the responsive curiosity of child- 
hood, plies the child with questions. These are with- 
out method, order, or end. It is the business of the 
teacher to so question the pupil as to lead to an 
orderly knowledge of his environment, to a knowl- 
edge of himself, and through a knowledge of these,— 
the outer and the inner world,—to a knowledge of 
God. 

In the primary school the teacher brings into the 
presence of the pupils objects from the outer world, 
and so questions as to attract to the study of them 
and to guide in study, while she trains in accurate 
use of language. 
is partly through imitation, but mainly by oral ques- 
tions. ‘The art of putting questions is, then, pre-emi- 
nently the art of the primary teacher. In teaching 
by questions, as in all other teaching worthy of the 
name, the teacher must have well in mind that which 
she is to teach, and must also watch the minds of the 
pupils she is teaching. Some teachers hold their at- 
tention so closely upon the subject matter of their 
teaching, that they lose sight of the movement of the 
pupils’ minds. Others hold the subject matter so 
loosely in mind that the pupils by their answers and 
hy their questions lead the teacher to drift from her 
subject. The one is the logical, the other is the sym- 
pathetic teacher. The teacher should be both, that 
she may hold to her subject, and yet vary to suit the 
needs and interests of her pupils. A teacher will find 
it profitable to make a memorandum of the steps to be 
taken, in due order, before beginning the teaching 
exercise with the class. This will tend to prevent 
waste of time in rambling questions. Developing a 
subject in the minds of pupils by questioning in 
proper order is so far training to orderly thinking. 

The immediate object of teaching may be to lead 
pupils to gain a knowledge of facts, or to lead them to 
infer from faets and to deduce from general truths. 
These reasoning processes belong to higher, rather 
than to primary, grades. When in higher grades, in- 
stead of oral questions and answers, written questions 
or topics are used, the method is called the topical, 
or laboratory, inethod of teaching. This method in- 
volves continued questioning as much as the conver- 
sational method in the lower grades. A topic given 
to guide a pupil in study implies a group of questions, 
though no interrogation point is used. 

If we compare teaching by oral questions and 
teaching by written topics, we find that by the oral 
method the teacher can better adapt his teaching to 
the individual needs of pupils, that the personal quali- 
ties of the teacher more impress the pupils, that the 
mind of teacher and of pupils interact more freely, 
and that the pupils are trained to readiness in thought 
and in oral speech. ‘The written method has these 
advantages: it gives the pupil more time to study, re- 
quires independent study and developed self-reliance, 
saves the time of the teacher in teaching, and effec- 
tively trains to the use of method. 

Questions used in testing the knowledge of pupils 
have their place in school work; but as they are not 
questions used in teaching, they may not be considered 
in this article. 


The teaching of the primary school , 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY.’ 
WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


The sheep is the most useful of animals, in that it 
is raised in nearly all parts of the civilized world, its 
meat is the most universally used in all seasons and 
climates, it furnishes clothing for men, women, and 
children, adapted io all countries, seasons, and cli- 
mates. ‘They are inexpensively kept, using pastur- 
age upon which other cattle will not thrive. 

The mouth is especially adapted to browsing, hav- 
ing grinding teeth on the sides, while above there is 
a callous pad against which the lower front teeth bite. 
It cannot easily bite tail grass, but can browse on the 
shortest that grows. 

Between the two middle toes is a deep sack which 
secretes an unctuous and odorous substance, which 
slowly leaks and taints the stones and herbage over 
which it walks and by means of which sheep are easily 
traced by other sheep. 

Breeps.—In general sheep are divided into mutton 
and wool producers. By the latter is meant those 
that yield a fine wool. Great Britain and Canada 
tend to the heavy, early maturing, meat-producing 
varieties, while the other countries are more and more 
breeding merinos. ‘The leading British varieties are 
the “Southdowns,” or forest sheep, noted for the ex- 
cellence of the meat, while the close set fleece weighs 
about four pounds, and the “Cheviots,” or mountain 
sheep, which are as heavy and yield as fine wool as the 
Southdowns, but are hardier and better adapted to 
cold latitudes and high altitudes. 

The “ merinos,” or migrating sheep, are of Span 
ish origin, have the heaviest and finest of fleece, while 
the long slim legs enable them to travel easily, so that 
they can be fed in the summer a long distance from 
the winter feeding place. In Spain the sheep are 
herded in summer far from the winter feeding ground, 
there being “official routes” prescribed for herders to 
About half of 
the sheep of the world are now merinos. In Australia, 
11-12, United States, 3-4, Mexico, 1-2, are merinos. 
Argentina, Chili, Peru, and Brazil are fast breeding 
into merinos. Although Spain originated the 
merinos, I‘rance, Germany, and Russia has each al- 
most as any merinos now as Spain. 


take in going from one to the other. 


Woot Surrty.—The world requires about 
million pounds of wool a year. 


2,700 
Australia supplies 
about one-fourth of this, 665 millions, the United 
States nearly one-eighth, 3825 millions. Europe sup- 
plies a third, South America nearly 400 millions, 
Asia 258 millions, Africa 132 millions. In Europe 
Russia leads with 295 million pounds, England fol- 
lows with 142 millions, France 107 millions, Spain 
103 miliions, Turkey 66 millions, Austria-Hungary 
o7 millions, Germany 55 millions, Italy 29 millions, 
Sweden 83 millions, Denmark 4 millions. In South 
America Argentina leads with 310 millions, Uruguay 
08 millions, Venezuela 15 millions, Chili % millions. 

In Asia India raises 80 million pounds, Siberia 66 
millions, Central Asia 40 millions, Asiatic Turkey 32 
millions, China 20 millions. Canada raises 12 millions 
and Mexico 5 millions. 

SHEEP Skins.—Next to oxen, sheep furnish most 
of the valuable skins for leather. As a rule. the 
less valuable the fleece, the more valuable the pelt. 
The skin has a very thin, horny, celluloid layer into 
which no nerves or blood vessels enter. This is the 
grain side of the leather. There is in the fibrous 
portion of the skin a substance that combines with 
tannic acid, producing leather. Making leather is 
therefore called “tanning.” 

Wootens.—Woolen manufacture is probably the 
oldest of all the industries. The Book of Job, 
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claimed as the oldest of all writings, testifies to the 
use of wool for clothing. Job says: “Let me be 
condemned if I have ever seen any perish for want of 
clothing, or any poor without covering; if he were not 
warmed with the fleece of my sheep. He also says: 
“My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” 

It is claimed that weaving was first practiced in 
Babylonia and then in Egypt. In Babylon they wore 
elaborate and rich garments. There is no trace of the 
time or the way in which hand spinning and weaving 
came into England. When Julius Caesar invaded 
Britain, 55 B. C., he found the natives making two 
most excellent kinds of cloth, one a thick, harsh 
material for a mantle, and the other a fine wool, 
beautifully dyed in high-colored checks, somewhat 
after the modern Highland plaid. 

The “spinster” is so called because Alfred the 
Great in his will provided for “the spindle side” of 
his household. Wool was the chief product of Eng- 
land for centuries and the chief source of revenue for 
the kings, who often insisted that the taxes for the 
king should be paid in wool. 

The “Order of the Golden Fleece,” organized, pre- 
sumably, about 1300, testifies to the high regard that 
royalty had for the wool of the realm. One Mary 
Pringle won the attention of the famous Royal 
Society by spinning a pound of wool in a piece of yarn 
forty-eight miles long. Miss Ives robbed her of this 
honor by spinning a pound of wool into yarn ninety- 
five and one-half miles long; but the spinsters of India 
have such an acute and delicate sense of touch that 
they far surpass all other spinsters in the world, giv- 
ing their muslins a world-wide fame. 

THe Spinners’ Rior,—The spinning jenny was 
invented in 1767, by means of which a spinner could 
work eight threads at a time. ‘This he soon increased 
to eighty, and this accomplishment caused the in- 
ventor, James Hargreaves, to be mobbed by a riotous 
crowd, and he barely escaped with his life. So 
frightened was he that he sold his inventions for a 
trifle, and died in poverty, while the patent enriched 
others, 

The throstle frame for spinning was soon after in- 
vented by Arkwright, and the two ideas were worked 
into the spinning needle by Crompton in the time of 
the Revolutionary war (1779). None of these three 
great benefactors of the world ever had any reward 
for their great inventions; on the contrary, they were 
royally hated and despised by the common people as 
enemies of the working classes. The rich who made 
fortunes out of their ideas would not pay them, and 
the laborers riots to emphasize their 
hatred. 

Rivatry.—The great industrial battle of the age 
is between England and New England for the markets 
of the worid in woolens. England admits that her 
prestige is threatened. She says that we are “calling 
into requisition all that the resources of modern scien- 
tific discovery and mechanical invention have placed 
within reach.” But England consoles herself with 
the thought that she is “in the very centre of the 
habitable parts of the globe,” that they are “the great 
ocean-carriers of the world,” that she is “the great 
emporium through which the raw materials for the 
world’s use must pass, thus giving facilities for selec- 
tion and comparison which are enjoyed by no other 
nation.” 


resorted to 


VARIETIES.—The merino ‘wool is universally used 
for fine woolens and worsteds. The merinos of 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Hungary, Saxony, and 
Prussia are of the finest quality, and the washed fleeces 
average nine pounds. Silesian merjno is the finest 


wool in the world, and next, perhaps, is the Lincoln- 
shire of England, a highly glossy variety, whose 
washed fleeces weigh eight pounds. Flannels are 
mostly made from mountain varieties. There is a 
Thibet variety that is highly prized for dress goods. 
From India comes wool for blankets, rugs, and car- 
pets. ‘The Astrakhan wool and other Caucasian and 
Persian varieties are used for furs and dresses. Com- 
mon wool, even in England, is used for none of the 
better grades, but is used for upholstering, railway 
cushions, shawls, blankets, and army and police suits. 
Axpaca.—Alpaca is a species of wool taken from 
native alpacas or llamas found on the high tablelands 
and mountain ranges of the Andes in Peru and Chili. 
It is never found below 8,000 feet above the sea and is 
wholly within the range of ten degrees and twenty de- 
grees south. The wool is from two to six inches long, 
is very fine and lustrous. It is white, black, gray, 
sometimes brown and fawn. It was first imported to 
England in 1836, and now in one factory alone at 
Saltaire, three miles from Bradford (53° 8’ N., 2 W.), 
there are more than 3,000 hands employed in the 
manufacture of alpaca goods. This town is named 
from Mr. Salt,who first imported this wool, and the 
river Aire, on which his great alpaca works are situ- 
ated. The alpacas have never been successfully raised 
anywhere else than in this portion of the Andes. 
Monair.—The wool of the Angora goat is long, 
abundant, fine, and silky, covering the whole body 
even down to the knees. There are two qualities of 
wool on the animal, that next to the body being short 


and coarse, while the other is long and fine. A fleece 
weighs about two and one-half pounds. The wool 


is called “mohair.”- From Angora, Asia Minor (40 
N., 33 E.), alone about 2,000,000 pounds are exported 
annually. The Angora goats are now raised to some 
extent in Virginia, California, Oregon, Fiji islands, 
and South Africa. In one year Great Britain im- 
ported 17,000,000 pounds of mohair. 

CasumMeRE.—The Cashmere is the most costly 
wool in the world, and is found on the Cashmere goat 
of the Himalayan mountains of Central Asia. Cash- 
mere proper, no larger than Connecticut, is a valley 
6,000 feet above the sea with a population of 500,000, 
about the same as Boston. In the Cashmere goat it 
is the under coat of wool, next to the body, that is rich, 
soft, silky, almost like down. A fleece weighs but 
half a pound, but is very valuable. The Cashmere 
goat has never been successfully raised elsewhere. 
This fluffy wool cannot be sheared, but has to be 
combed out at just the right time each year. 

In wool parlance X means pure merino, while XX 
and XXX are second and third grades. “No. 1” is 
three-fourths merino, “No. 2” about half, “No. 3” 
about a fourth. 

Great Brirain.—England uses all of her own 
product and about 1,380,000 bales.from Australia, 
316,000 from South Africa, 104,000 from India, 
96,000 from Russia, 64,000 from about the Mediter- 
ranean, 40,000 from South America, 30,000 from 
Persia, besides 63,000 bales of mohair, 32,000 alpaca, 
and much cashmere. 

GERMAN WooLs.—Germany has always giver 
much attention to the processes of cleaning or scour- 
ing wool so as to retain all the strength and virtue of 
the fibre. As early as 1723 the Prussian government 
insisted that all the pulpits of the country should pro- 
claim the approved method of washing or scouring 
and assorting wool. The government has always 
taken every precaution to have the wools cleansed in 
the best manner, and to this fact the value of German 
goods has been largely due. 

ARGENTINA.—Spain sent merinos into Argentina as 
early as 1550, but the industry was of no account un- 
til 1850. A few Scotch and Irish farmers studied the 
situation and saw that the demand for wool must al- 
ways be large, that Argentina possessed rare possibili- 
ties for sheep raising, and they improved the fineness 
of the wool, until commanding the respect of the in- 
porting countries. In 1852 there were 5,500,000 
sheep; in 1860, 14,000,000; in 1867, 40,000,000; in 
1888, 67,000,000. This must be one of the chief 
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sources of the world’s supply, there being much land 
that will always be best adapted to sheep raising. 

Unitep Srates.—Sheep were brought to James- 
town in 1609, to New York, 1625, to Boston; 1633, 
to Deleware, 1663. The first woolen manufacture of 
any kind in America was at Rowley, Mass., thirty 
miles north of Boston, in 1643. “Mr. Rowley’s peo- 
ple were the first to make cloth in this western world,” 
but it was not till 1794 that there was a woolen mill 
with a carding machine in the United States. 

In 1647 Massachusetts passed laws encouraging the 
raising of sheep; in 1657 Virginia prohibited the ex- 
porting of sheep, in 1662 prohibited the exporting of 
wool and offered a bounty of a pound of tobacco for 
every yard of woolen cloth made in the colony. In 
i664 looms were established in the counties by the 
assembly. This colonial enterprise so frightened 
Great Britain that parliament prohibited the import- 
ing of any wool from America, as it would “inevitably 
sink the value of British land.” 

The first merinos in the United States were bred 
from a pair brought from France to Dorchester, Mass. 
(now a part of Boston), in 1801. The owner, how- 
ever, removed to Zanesville, O., in 1807, and estab- 
lished the raising of fine wool in America. In 1802 
the United States minister to France and also the 
ministers to Spain and Portugal imported merinos 
for their farms and a boom in fine wool raising fol- 
Jowedin New York and Pennsylvania, as wel! as Ohio. 

The value of sheep in the union in 1894 was as 
follows:— 


$8,500,000 Missouri........ $1,914,000 
5,470,000 West Virginia.... 1,619,000 
4,900,000 Arizona.......... 1,209,000 
Pennsylvania........ 4,538,000 Nevada.......... 1,164,000 
4,433,000 Minnesota........ 1,128,000 
BOW 3,962,000 Tennessee...-... 939,900 
DOW 3,090,000 South Dakota.... 759,000 
Kentucky .... 3,607,000 Maines. 671,000 
2,606,000 Georgia.......... 646,000 
2,451,000 Kansas....... ++» 635,000 
Indiana... 2,325,000 Mississippi....... 588,000 
We 643.655 60:6 2,304,000 North Carolina... 559,000 
0000 2,000,000 Maryland......... 447,000 
Washington.......... 1,989,000 Alabama......... 421,000 


The average fleece has been brought up from 1.9 
pounds in 1840 to 6.37 pounds in 1895. The United 
States has taken the first prizes in more than one of 
the world’s expositions. Vermont has been specially 
fortunate in this regard. 

There have been twenty-five tariff acts prescribing, 
modifying, or regulating tariff duties, the first being 
the Calhoun act of 1816. In August, 1894, wool was 
placed on the “free list” after seventy-eight years of 
duty. The great duty, the heaviest, was placed on 
wool in 1867 and remained till 1883. Under that 
tariff wool increased from 100,000,000 pounds in ’70 
to 337,000,000 in *83. The duty was reduced and it 
dropped to 309,000,000 in 790. It was raised again, 
and it increased to 348,000,000 in 793. It was abol- 
ished in ’94, and it was reduced to 294,000,000 in 795. 
Whether duties are good for the country as a 
whole, the amount of wool raised varies somewhat 
with the duty. 

Freight on wool from the West to Boston is nearly 
ten times as much as from London, and it is no more 
from Australia, South Africa, or Argentina to Boston 
than to London. Commissions for buying wool in 
the West are higher than in London, indeed, they are 
almost nothing there, and the varieties are abundant, 
and the quantity constant. There is, therefore, hard 
competition for the American wool grower. 

In 1880 the Boston value of wool was twelve per 
cent. higher than the value to the growers, in 1890 
sixteen per cent., 1895 nearly thirty per cent. 

The farmer gets about half as much for the mutton 
as for the wool. 

From 1884 to 1895 the average sheep product was 
worth to the United States twenty-five per cent. more 
than the average product of both the gold and silver 
mines. 

The finest wool is on the shoulder, second best on 
the side back to the hip, third on the side of the neck, 


fourth on the back—the best being forward above 
the shoulders—fifth on the hips and rump, poorest on 
legs, belly, and under side of the neck. 

WaAsHING AND Snuearinc.—The wool is less and 
less washed by the raiser. West of the Mississippi 
very little of it is washed. East of the Mississippi it 
is frequently washed on the sheep. There is in the oil 
of the skin something that acts like a soap and makes 
it comparatively easy to wash the wool fairly clean in 
running water, but as sheep are raised in such num- 
bers and as the new processes of cleansing are so com- 
plete it is usually neglected. The value of wool in 
working it into cloth depends largely on the processes 
of cleansing. 

About one-twentieth of the sheep of the United 
States have been killed in a single year by dogs, 
wolves, foxes, and coyotes. In Alabama in one year a 
fifth were so killed. Several states pay a bounty upon 
the scalps of wolves, coyotes, and foxes. Some havea 
tax on dogs and pay for all ravages on sheep from this 
fund. 

Wooten Mitis.—There were no woolen mills, as 
we know them, at the beginning of the century. 
Our grandfathers raised sheep, and fathers and sons 
washed the wool on the sheep, sheared the animals, 
while the mothers and daughters carded the wool, 
washed it in tubs, spun and wove it by hand, fulled 
and tinished it at home, and cut and sewed the coarse 
but honest all-wool cloth into garments. All the 
better goods were imported. “Linsey-woolsey” was 
the name given to the best home-made cloth with its 
woolen weft and linen warp. The linen warp was 
also a home production. 

The colonies offered a bounty for the raising of 
sheep and flax. Massachusetts passed laws making it 
compulsory that each family should spin a given 
quantity of yarn every year under penalties of heavy 
fines. The first American wool-carding machine was 
put into operation in Byfield, Mass., in 1794. The 
American wool industry was a hundred years behind 
that of England. 

The evolution of the household industry is interest- 
ing. First, the neighborhood fulling mill “relieved 
the housewife of the labor of fulling and finishing the 
cloths and blankets made in the long winter even- 
ings”; then large communities united in one labor- 
saving carding machine making the wool ready for 
the spinning wheel. At last came the hand loom 
spinning by water power. 

The most important advance in the wool manu- 
facture of the century was the improvement in wool- 
carding machinery invented by John Goulding, of 
Worcester. In the Middlesex mills, Lowell, Mass., 
1840, the first loom for making fancy woolens was 
placed by George Crompton, and the Bigelow mills 
were the first to place a loom for weaving carpets. 

AMERICAN Goops.—America makes the best flan- 
nels and blankets, of all grades, in the world. Some 
grades of woolen dress goods for ladies’ wear are made 
here. The bulk of the American business is in the 
manufacture of the cheaper goods for our whole- 
sale establishments.—cassimeres, beavers, satinets, 
cheviots, etc. America is now making a high grade 
of popular priced worsteds for men’s wear. The first 
of these mills was put in operation in 1870,and in 1890 
we made more than 73,000,000 yards of these goods. 
There are now four mills that rival any foreign es- 
tablishment in modern machinery and in the quantity 
of goods. In high grade worsteds for men’s wear we 
are now rivaling foreign goods. ‘The only hindrance 
to the perfection and enlargement of this branch of 
business is the high price of this labor in America. 

Carpet Manuracturrs.—The United States is 
now the greatest carpet manufacturing nation of the 


world. In 1890 we made more than 76,000,000 


square yards of carpets,—ingrains, Brussels, Wiltons, . 


moquettes, tapestries, velvets, Smyrnas, Axminsters, 
and Aubussons. Americans use carpets more gener- 
ally than any other people. Erastus B. Bigelow of 
Boston was the chief inventor of carpet making 
machinery. 


Erastus B. BicEtow.—Mr. Bigelow, whose in- 
genuity and enterprise built up the town of Clinton, 
Mass., and added much to the fame of Lowell, took 
out more than fifty patents, revolutionized the weav- 
ing of carpets and many textile fabrics. He was born 
in West Boylston, Mass., April 2, 1814, died in Bos- 
ton December 6, 1879. He had the usual hard life of 
a country boy in New England seventy years ago, with 
a restless ambition and a poor father. He studied 
stenography successfully, but made a failure of an at- 
tempt to publish his system; tried the teaching of 
penmanship, studied music; played in an orchestra; 
invented a loom for quilting Marseilles quilts, an- 
other for making coach lace by power, but he won no 
success until in 1845 he invented the machinery for 
weaving Jacquard Brussels carpets and established 
mills at Lowell. The famous Crystal Palace exhi- 
bition in London decreed by its award that his 
machinery made a better and more perfectly woven 
carpet than had ever been made by hand. 

Manuracrories.—Philadelphia is the great cen- 
tre of wool manufactures in the United States. Of 
the total of $43,565,000 worth of woolens made in a 
year, Philadelphia makes more, than one-half, or $22,- 
00,000. In that city the business is divided so that 
a few large establishments do special parts of the work, 
so that the weaving can be done to much better ad- 
vantage by many mills. There are nearly 11,000 
people employed in these mills. 

Lowell, which is second, does but an eighth of the business 
of Philadelphia, $2,717,000; Woonsocket, R. I., $1,921,000; 
Louisville, Ky., $1,860,000; Holyoke, Mass., $1,475,000; Wor- 
cester, $1,374,000; Trenton, $1,342,000; Pawtucket. $1,000,- 
000; Chester, Pa., $916,000; Camden, $743,000; Lewiston, 
Me., $418,000. 

In Pennsylvania there are other mills at Allentown, 
Williamsport, Reading, and York; in New York at 
Auburn, Binghamton, Elmira, Newburg, New York 
city, Poughkeepsie, and Rochester; in Ohio, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,Canton, and Zanesville; in Massachu- 
setts, Fall River, New Bedford, Haverhill, Fitchburg, 
and Lawrence; in New Hampshire, Manchester; in 
Rhode Island, Providence and Lincoln; in Connecti- 
cut, Meriden; in New Jersey, Newark; in Maryland, 
Baltimore; in Michigan, Grand Rapids; in Indiana, 
Evansville, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, New Albany, 
and South Bend; in Illinois, Bloomington, Rockford, 
and Springfield; in Wisconsin, La Crosse, Milwaukee, 
and Racine: in Iowa, Davenport and Des Moines; in 
Missouri, St. Joseph; in Tennessee, Nashville; in 
Georgia, Atlanta; in Minnesota, Minneapolis; in 
Louisiana. New Orleans; in Texas, Fort Worth; in 
Utah, Salt Lake City; in California, San Francisco, 


SYNOPSIS FOR AN ESSAY. 


The Father and 
Founder of 4 
Our Republic. 


. Washington’s Ancestors. 
. Boyhood. 
. Character. 
. His Mission to the French Comman- 
der. 
. Washington in the French and Indian 
War. 
His Marriage. 
Washington in the Revolutionary War. 
. First President. 
. Mount Vernon. 
10. His Death. 
11. Name and Memory Immortal. 
' — Northwestern Journal of Education. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


[For the Blackboard.] 
“In youth true; in manhood brave; in age wise; in 
inemory immortal.” 
No matter what may be the birthplace of such a man 
as Washington, no climate can claim, no country can ap- 
propriate him, the boon of Providence to the human race. 


His fame is eternity, and his residence creation. 
—Charles Phillips. 


“Never was soldier, statesman, and nature’s nobleman 
combined more perfectly in man than in Washington.” 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This is a man.’ ”’ 


“His integrity was most pure; his justice the most in- 
flexible I have ever known; no motives of interest or con- 
sanguinity of friendship or hatred being able to bias his 
decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a 
wise, a good, and a great man.” 

From first to last he never sought an office, military or 
civil. Every office stood candidate for him, and was 


ennobled by his acceptance of it. 
—Robert C. Winthrop. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY HALE HOWARD RICHARDSON. 


[For nine children. ] 
1. Higher and better far than kings, 
A noble man and true, 
He won his fame 
Thro’ an honest name, 
That never drew the breath of shame, 
Or selfish impulse knew. 


His childish life was pure and bright, 
Truth always was his guide, 

And youthful days 

And manhood’s ways 

Had for him this world’s greatest praise, 
True Honor sanctified. 


te 


3. He played as little children play, 
With toys and picture books, 
Found flowers and berries in the wood, 
Fished in tue laughing brooks. 


4, He found his lessons just as hard 
As you and I do now, 
And loved the scanty holidays 
His teacher would allow. 


5. His schooldays o’er, he worked and toiled 
lm the wild Virginia land, 
And many a hardship he endured, 
As chart and map he planned. 


6. A soldier in the patriot ranks, 
With heart and hand he fought, 
hesisting tyranny and wrong,— 
Justice was a!l he sought. 


. Such honest worth and valor grand, 
Alike won friend and foe, 
His life achieved the truest fame 
nis world may ever know. 


A rank outrivaling prince and king, 
And now his monument 
Attracts the eyes of ali the world,— 
This prospering continent! 


ge 


3 every year his birthday comes, 
Let us not be content 
To praise his name, 
But let us aim 
That we such loyal hearts shall frame 
As our first president. 


FOR THE STUDY OF TENNYSON’S PRIN- 
CESS. — IV. 


BY MARIA R, ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1. Do the princess’s objections to her maiden’s 
song apply to the real spirit of the song? Was she 
at all conscious that her words were a guard ? 

2. Whence only could Tennyson have derived the 
poignant beauty of the simile in this song ? 

3. What simile in this chapter indicates very close 
observation of minute natural phenomena ? 

4. Explain, — 

a, Four lines beginning ‘* Let be their cancell’d 
Babels.” 

“Ithacensian suitors ” allusion. 

c. “Smiling ‘not for thee,’ she said, 
‘O Bulbul, any rose of Gulistan 
Shall burst her veil.’ ” 

5. What is full significance of “So they blas- 
pheme the muse!” ? 

6. What are “ Valkyrian hymns’ 

7. Find in the address of Lady Blanche to the 
princess an expression resembling the phraseology of 
Shakespeare. How does she use “endured ” ? 

8. What was real cause of the princess’s anger ? 

9. If the picture of the condition of woman, as 
painted by the princess in her wrath, be true, in fact, 
is there no merit in the position ? 

10. What emotions does the princess show in her 
dismissal of the prince ? 


Good penmanship is a great thing, and any method 
or system that will secure an easy, legible, fairly rapid 
hand, be it vertical or slanting, is all right. There 
are few thing of greater service to the man than good 
penmanship and it would seem as though every school 
might lead every child to this attainment. 


BIOLOGICAL NATURE STUDIES.* 


THE BAGWORM OR BASKETWORM. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


In the middle and southern states, and as far 
north as New York and Massachusetts, one can find 
in winter the cases of the bagworm on the twigs of 
various deciduous and coniferous trees. They are 
small bags or sacs of the form shown in Fig. 1, (e), 
suspended to the leaves or branches. If one of the 
larger cases be cut open, there will be found within 
it a brown membranous shell—the pupa case of the 
moth—filled with many small yellow eggs (e). The 
insect passes the winter in this condition. Late in 


The Bagworm.—(a) larva;(b) male pupa;(ec) female moth; 


Fig. 1. 
(d) male moth; (e) bag and pupa case cut open to show eggs; (f) full- 
grown lava with bag; (g) young larvie with their conical coverings.— 
{After Riley.) 


the spring the eggs hatch into larve; the latter at 
onee form little cases of fragments of leaves fastened 
together by silken threads. Beneath these cases (g) 
they feed upon the foliage, enlarging them as the 
larve develop, and during later life using bits of 
twigs or stems in their construction instead of leaf 
particles. The full-grown larva is represented in its 
ease at (f), and without it at (a). 

When fully developed as larve, the bagworms let 
themselves down to the earth by means of silken 
threads, and crawl about until they reach the bases 
of other trees, which they ascend. This is the way 
the species migrate. Then the larve pupate within 
their eases and change to moths about three weeks 
later. The two sexes of the moth differ greatly, the 
male (d) having well developed wings, while the 
female (c) is wingless. The latter deposits her eggs 
in the empty pupa case from which she has emerged , 
then she falls to the ground and soon dies. 

FOOD PLANTS OF THE BAGWORM. 

This insect feeds upon a great variety of trees and 
shrubs ; apparently it prefers coniferous to deciduous 
sorts. Red cedar and arbor vitw are especially liable 
to its attack. Its injuries are sometimes severe to 
shade trees in avenues and parks. ‘There are several 
parasitic insects which assist in keeping it in check 
by preying upon the larve. 


READINGS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H, STANLEY. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

This grand memorial to him who was called ‘the pride 
of our land and the glory of our race” was finished in 
December, 1884, and dedicated February 22, 1885, the 153rd 
anniversary of the birth of Washington. The cost of the 
monument has been about $1,200,000. 

This inonument has been called “the world’s greatest 
cenotaph.” It is a plain, obeliscalshaft, risingto a height 
of 555 feet from the base of the shaft, and 572 feet above 
the natural surface of surrounding ground. Around the 
base a mound of earth has been graded, sloping in all di- 
rections to meet the natural surface at distances of 350 to 
450 feet from the shaft. 

‘The foundation of the shaft is 126 feet square, and is 
thirty-seven feet below the base of the shaft. The shaft, 
at the base, is fifty-five feet square, and at its top is about 
thirty feet square. The lower portion is constructed of 
blue gneiss, faced with crystal marble, and the upper por- 
tion is of similar marble with cut granite backing. 

In the interior lining are set numerous blocks of stone 
resented by the states and cities of the United States, by 
foreign countries, and by various societies. They are 
properly inscribed, and are arranged to be plainly seen in 
ascending the monument. 


* Copyright, 1895, by Clarence M. Weed. 


An elevator, and also a spiral staircase, is used for the 
ascent. and the interior of the shaft is illuminated by 
electricity, as the only openings, except the entrance 
doors, are small windows at the top. 

The shaft is the loftiest artificial structure in the world. 
It rises many feet above the capitol, and above any of the 
cathedral spires and monuments in Europe and the East. 
It is fifteen feet higher than the main tower of the new 
city hall in Philadelphia, thirty feet higher than the great 
cathedral at Cologne, and ninety-five feet higher than 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The prospect from the top is sub- 
lime beyond conception. Moore. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Have you seen, by Potomac, that shaft in the skies, 
Soaring proud from the meadows to mate with the sun, 
Now misty and gray as the clouds it defies, 
Now bright in the splendor its daring has won? 
The winds are its comrades, the lightning, the storm, 
The first flush of dawn on its summit shines fair, 
And the last ray of sunset illumines its form, 
Towering grand and alone in the limitless air. 


By Nile rise the pyramids, wrapped in the shades 
Of ages that passed as the waves on the shore, 
And Karnak majestic, whose vast colonnades 
A god might have fashioned for man to adore; 
And Baalbee uplifts, like a vision divine, 
Its wonder of beauty by Lebanon’s @all; e 
But captive and slave reared in sorrow the shrine, 
The palace, the temple, the pyramid tall. 


To freedom Potomac’s proud obelisk towers, 

And Karnak and Baalbec in beauty outvies! 
For Washington’s glory its grandeur empowers, 

And freemen with joy piled its stones to the skies. 
C symbol of liberty, matchless, sublime, 

Still soar from the meadows to mate with the sun, 
And see thy republic. to uttermost time, 

The noble, the peerless, the many in one! 

—Edna Dean Proctor. 


THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


In the eastern court of the capitol grounds, fronting the 
central portico, is a colossal marble statue of Washington 
by Horatio Greenough. The statue was executed in Italy, 
and its cost, including the pedestal and transportation, 
was nearly $45,000. Congress ordered it in 1832, and ten 
years later it was placed in the centre of the rotunda of 
the capitol. Subsequently it was removed to its present 
location. 

Greenough was a native of Boston, and died near that 
city in 1852, after a Jong residence abroad. In writing of 
the statue, he said: “It is the birth of my thought, and I 
have sacrificed to it the flower of my days and the fresh- 
ness of my strength; its every lineament has been mols- 
tened with the sweat of my toil and the tears of my exile. 
I would not barter away its association with my name for 
the preudest fortune avarice ever dreamed of.” 

Washington is represented seated in a Roman chair 
adorned with lions’ heads and the acanthus leaf. The 
figure is nude to the waist, with a mantle draped round 
the lower part and extending over the right shoulder. 
The right hand points toward heaven, and the left holds 
a sheathed sword. On the sides of the chair are alle- 
gories of Phoebus-Apollo driving the chariot of the sun, 
and Hercules strangling the serpent. 

On the back is a Latin inscription which is freely trans- 
lated: “This statue is for a great example of liberty, nor 
without liberty will the example endure.” The granite 
pedestal is inscribed with the famous eulogy on Washing- 
ton, uttered by Governor Henry Lee of Virginia: ‘First 
in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men,” —Moore. 


THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


The original resting-place of the father of his country, 
und the old family sepulchre, is south of the mansion, im- 
mediately on the bank of the Potomac, though a steep 
and woody descent of over a hundred feet intervenes be- 
tween it and the water. This sepulchre is a mere excava- 
tion in the earth, walled over in the rudest manner, and 
looking far more, at its entrance, like a hop-kiln or out- 
door cellar than a place of rest for the illustrious de- 
parted. 

But this cemetery is now deserted and of course dilapi- 
dated. A new and more fitting mausoleum of brick was 
constructed in 1837, south of the garden and some two 
or three hundred yards southwest of the former, in which 
the remains of the Washington family are now deposited. 
It is built on ground sloping to the south, and the family 
cemetery is excavated in the hillside, and is entered by 
an iron door; but in front of this, under the neat and ap- 
propriate brick structure itself, separated from the outer 
world only by a strong iron railing, rest side by side, in 
two marble sarcophagi, the ashes of George and Martha 
Washington. 

These marble enclosures are well executed, though sim- 
ple, and, I believe, were presented by T. Struthers, a 
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Philadelphia artist, as a token of affectionate reverence 
and admiration for the memory of the great departed. 
Tne inscription upon the top merely states the name, age, 
and time of the decease of each respectively, the death of 
Mrs. Washington having occurred in 1801, two years after 
that of her revered consort; and as her age is stated at 
seventy-one years, while he did not reach sixty-eight, she 
must have been nearly two years his senior. 
—Horace Greeley. 


THE GRAVE OF WASHING1ON. 


Disturb not his slumber, let Washington sleep, 
"Neath the boughs of the willow that over him weep; 
His arm is unnerved, but his deeds remain bright, 
As the stars in the dark-vaulted heavens at night. 
Oh! wake not the hero, his battles are o’er, 

Let him rest undisturbed on Potomac’s fair shore; 
On the river’s green border by rich flowers dressed 
With the hearts he loved fondly, let Washington rest. 


Awake not his slumbers, tread lightly around; 
‘Tis the grave of a freeman,—’tis liberty’s mound; 
Thy name is immortal,—our freedom it won,— 
Brave sire of Columbia, our own Washington. 
Oh! wake not the hero, his battles are o’er, 
Let him rest, calmly rest, on his dear native shore, 
While the stars and the stripes of our country shall wave 
O’er the land that can boast of a Washington’s grave. 
—M. S. Pike. 


ALL ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


(Scene—Platform arranged as a small schoolroom. A 
bookcase stands open, with several lives of Washington 
conspicuous among the volumes on its shelves. A large 
portrait of him occupies a prominent place. Several 
easels stand near, holding portraits of the mother and 
wife of the first president. and a large picture of Mount 
Vernon. Any old prints of Washington, or any grouped 
portraits of him with his family, may also be shown. If 
the collection permits, it is desirable to change the pic- 
tures shown during the exercise. The children should 
vary somewhat in age, and should be instructed to use a 
simple conversational tone, and to make their rejoinders 
with spirit and emphasis. Flags should be placed above 
the bookcase, and if any old flag, or a good copy of one of 
the earlier ones, can be had, it should be given a con- 
spicuous place. In addressing each other, the children 
should substitute their own names for those given here.) 

[A group of children gather with their teacher at the 
piano and sing the familiarsong, ‘“Oh,Columbia’s the gem 
of the ocean!” After which the teacher retires to a little 
distance, and the children sit or stand in easy positions on 
the stage. A part of them approach the book-shelves, 
and take down two or three volumes. ] 

1. Oh, Lily, do tell us if you find anything about Wash- 
ington! Of course you've learned all about him, already. 
And I don’t know anything, hardly, except,—why, yes, I 
do know that it is his birthday, and that he was born in 
the year 1732. 

(One of the older scholars writes the name ‘George 
Washington” upon the blackboard, and under it the date 
numed, adding the dates that are afterward given.) 

2. And in Virginia, very near the shore of the Potomac. 
But the family went to live near Fredericksburg soon,—in 
an old roomy house, with a great deal of land around it; 
a great farm it was, or plantation, as they called it then, 
where were many servants, and many guests coming and 
going. There were horses to ride, and plenty of hunting 
and fishing and other out-door sports. There were few 
towns, and no factories, nor great stores to shop in. 
Everything was brought from England, and the farmer 
paid for the things wit. his own tobacco. He had store- 
houses, and perhaps even ships of his own, and a retinue 
of servants, mostly slaves, to tend it. It was a fine place 
to be a boy in! 

8. Don’t be too sure of that! 1 think little George 
Washington must have had plenty of out-door fun, and a 
chance to ride, and shoot, and coast, and hunt to his 
heart’s content. But I’m quite sure, too, that his tasks 
were carefully laid out for him as soon as he had mas- 
tered the alphabet. He had a way of his own, I suspect, 
yet he was obedient and dutiful, and was not allowed to 
forget the respect he owed his alders, and that they, not 
he, had precedence and authority. 

4. I saw a copy of a little letter the other day, a letter 
he wrote when he was nine years old, in answer to onea 
playmate of his had written him. The other boy’s name 
was Richard Henry Lee. His letter wasn’t punctuated, 
and there were words I was sure were not spelled cor- 
rectly. But there were no mistakes in George Washing- 
ton’s letter. Perhaps, though, his mother had looked it 
over before he copied it. There is a funny little verse of 
poetry in it that he made himself. 

5. Carl and I were reading about his exercise books, 


The writing in them was always so plain and large, and 
he practiced in them a great deal. In the same way, too, 
he learned to make out bills and deeds and receipts, and 
to keep accounts. There were few lawyers in the colony 
of Virginia in those days, and gentlemen were expected to 
know how to conduct their own affairs. 

6. And he was only a boy when he wrote out a great 
many rules of behavior. Will you believe it,—there are 
a hundred and ten of them! 

7. A hundred and ten? He’d have had to write them 
cut: he couldn’t remember them any other way. 

8. But I fancy he did. He was always self-controlled 
and courteous. He never thought himself either too 
young or too old, too busy or too far removed from so- 
ciet., for the exercise of refined politeness and for 
thoughtful kindness. He was a strong, manly lad, throw- 
ing a stone farther and riding a horse more daringly than 
any of his coinpanions. I don’t wonder we hear so much 
about his never telling a lie.—he was brave enough to 
dare to tell the truth at all costs. 

9. Do you know, he wanted to be a sailor once,—it was 
when he was fifteen. A soldier-sailor, I mean, for he 
wanted to enter the navy, but his mother objected, and 
he gave up the plan. Not altogether, either, as we shall 
see. But he went back to school, and began to study sur- 
veying. It occupied him for a long time afterwards. He 
surveyed the fields around the schoolhouse, at first, and 
with perfect correctness. And then he had much more 
work of the same sort given him to do. He was only six- 
teen when he was engaged to go, with a young friend, 
uway off into an unsettled region, beyond the moun- 
tains, —see, this would be the place on our map, only there 
were no towns and cities there then,—to map out some 
iand an English friend owned beyond the Blue Ridge. 
It was a rough journey, but he did not mind the hardship, 
and he had plenty of surveying to do all around him after 
that. 

10. It was not long before he had a chance to try being 
a soldier in good earnest, for a little. The French had 
been coming nearer and nearer to where the Englishmen 
lived, and were claiming some of the very lands they 
thought were theirs. The governor of Virginia had a 
mind to send some one to ask themn why they were taking 
the Virginians’ territory, what they had done and were 
meaning to do, and to find out afew other things he 
needed to know; and George Washington was the one he 
asked to go for him. He took men with him who knew 
the way. and both the French and Indian languages, and 
he was gone many months. A hard, lonely, dangerous 
journey it was, but he learned a!l the governor needed to 
know. 

11. Things they all needed to know,—Washington him- 
self, too. For these were questions that could not be set- 
tled at once,—it took seven years more of dispute and 
fighting to do it, and George Washington was much of 
the time in the thick of the fight. He showed that he 
knew both how to lead an army and how to follow another 
leader. But he was glad, when the war was over, to come 
Lack to Mount Vernon, and give his days to the enjoy- 
ment of his family, the care of his estate, and the pleas- 
ant hospitality he loved so well. 

12. He was a member of the Virginia legislature nearly 
all this time. A very quiet member, yet he was always 
punctual and attentive, and everyone was anxious to know 
what Mr. Washington thought about any question of im- 
portance. There began to be many such presently, for it 
was in1765 that the famous stamp act was passed, and Pat- 
rick Henry made an eloquent speech against it in this 
very congress of Virginia of which Washington was a 
member. He did not say much about it himself at first, 
though he said that it was ‘‘a piece of oppression.” 

He meant to be loyal to the king; yet when he found 
how many unfair things were done by the English parlia- 
ment, he began to be uneasy. He even owned that it 
might be necessary to resort to arms. But he would try 
all other means first. 

13. In 1775 he was chosen a member of the continental 
congress, which met in Philadelphia. All the colonies save 
Georgia were represented. This congress met again 
next year, and so useless did it appear had been every- 
thing else they had done to change the minds of the Eng- 
lish leaders, and to induce them to change the laws they 
were making for our people, that this congress voted to 
niake the army which had already gathered around Bos- 
ton, and had met the British soldiers at Lexington and 
Concord, wie army of the American colonies, and made 
George Washington its commander-in-chief. He ac- 
cepted the position, but said he would not be paid for his 
services to his country. He went to Boston and to Cam- 
bridge, where he occupied the house which was after- 
wards the home of our poet Longfellow; and he assumed 
command of the army under the spreading branches of an 
old elm. 

14. A queer, rough army it was. It was well that the 
British did not know just how much powder and how 
many muskets we had! Only a few of the men had un!- 


forms, and General Washington had to clothe his soldiers 
at once. Then a great many of them dropped out when 
their term of enlistment was over, and so the commander 
had a new lot of volunteers to drill and train before he 
could meet the enemy. But that did not hinder the fight- 
ing,—oh, no! That began that very winter, and we drove 
the British out of Boston before the ground was bare. 

15. This was only the beginning, though. The war 
lasted seven vears longer. And Washington’s army 
fought under all sorts of disadvantages, too. There are 
not many men like Washington! And only a few gen- 
erals would do as he did. He knew what he wanted,— 
what an army ought to have and be. But he went on and 
did his best with things as they were. That was why he 
conquered, for he did conquer, as last, so completely that 
that part of it would never have to be done over again. 
Cornwallis surrendered, you remember, October 19, 1781. 
And there was great rejoicing. The army disbanded in 
1783, and at the end of that year Washington resigned his 
commission and went back to Mount Vernon. 

16. But not to stay there long. The country was inde- 
pendent, and none could rule it or make laws for it save 
its own people. But there was none to guide it, and the 
wisest of the many wise men who were thinking about its 
future and considering some of the laws to be made to 
govern it, were convinced that there must be someone to: 
be at its head. They drew up a constitution to define the 
duties of such a ruler, and to state clearly the rights to 
which every citizen of the United States was entitled; 
and they made George Washington the first president. 
It was on the sixteenth of April that he was chosen, and 
he was president eight years. There were many things 
that were perplexing,. many things to be decided now 
which had never had to be decided before, and would not 
have to be provided for again. And all these matters 
President Washington considered so well and deciued so 
wisely that the men who have succeeded him, and the peo- 
ple themselves, have been content to follow his example. 
And where changes have made a different course neces- 
sary, the principles which guided him have been those by 
which all the others have abided. He went back once 
more to Mount Vernon in 1797, and he died there in 1799. 
It is the nlace in America all are most anxious to visit. 
And it is‘only Jately that some of the mothers in our coun- 
try, desiring to keep it for all Americans to have pride in, 
purchased it and made it more beautiful for all Americans 
to see. 

17. It was General Washington who directed the mak- 
ing of the first United States flag. The one he used was 
not like ours, exactly. There were thirteen stripes to 
stand for the thirteen states, and where we have the stars 
he had placed two large blended crosses. This was the 
fieg under which he stood at Cambridge. But next year 
a change was made in it, and stars were put upon it, to 
signify the states. The number of them has been growing 
ever since. 

Closing song.—‘‘God Bless the Land of Washington.” 
[Page 174 of ‘‘The Mocking Bird.’’] 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


‘Tis splendid to live so grandly, 
That long after you are gone, 
The things you wd are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 
To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 
And once a year, with panner and drum, 
Keeps its thought of your natal day. 


‘Tis splendid to have a record 
So white and free from stain 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried amain; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington’s.glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 

And now, when its days are many, 
And its fiag of stars is flung 

To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so great and strong, 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong; 
To live so proudly and purely, 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thought of your natal day. 
—-Margaret Sangster, in Harper’s Round Table. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 21, °97. 


The 1896 “Volume of Addresses and Proceedings” 
of the National Educational Association—the Buffalo 
meeting—is out. It is a book of 1,088 pages (6x9). 
It is one of the most valuable volumes yet published. 
The Journal will review it in the near future. The 
price is $2.00, and may be had by sending to the see- 
retary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn, 

Superintendent C. D. Hine of Connecticut issues, 
as School Document No. 155, suggestions for the ob- 
servance in the schools of the birthday of Henry Bar- 
nard. The American flag’is to float over every school- 
house in Connecticut each year in honor of the birth- 
day of Henry Barnard, an observance that might 
well be adopted by any school in the country. 

On January 12, Miss Grace Espy Patton succeeded 
Mrs. Peavey as state superintendent. Mrs. Peavey’s 
success was beyond the highest anticipation of her 
most sanguine friends, and the cause of woman in 
educational administration gained materially by her 
efficiency. Miss Patton is a native of Pennsylvania, 
a graduate of Colorado Agricultural College and pro- 
fessor of English in that institution. She has been 
prominent in educational movements, and her success 
is beyond question. 


FOR INDIANAPOLIS. 


The Department of Superintendence meets in In- 
dianapolis Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Feb- 
ruary, 16-18. Mr. Winship has arranged, as in other 
vears, for the superintendents and their friends to go 
together by the only train and route that affords anv 
satisfactory train both ways, without Sunday travel, 


and arrangements have been made for a through 
sleeping car, as there is none on the regular train. 

Monday, February 15, 10.30 a. m., leave Boston via 
Boston & Albany road. 

Tuesday, 16th, 11.30, arrive at Indianapolis. 

Friday, 19th, 6.25 p. m., leave Indianapolis. 

Saturday, 20th, 9.05 p. m., arrive Boston. 

This provides Friday for visiting schools in In- 
dianapolis. 

Expense from Boston, including all traveling ex- 
penses, all meals in dining car en route, $44. From 
other points this will be varied by railroad fare which 
is one and a third fare. 

Rooms have been reserved at headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. It is important that we go together, so 
far as possible, because of the special car. 


SERIES ON COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Winship begins this week a series of articles on 
commercial and industrial geography of such scope 
and adaptability as have never been prepared for any 
publication in paper, magazine, or book-form. 

The article on wool in this issue required reference 
to more than thirty different authorities to secure and 
verify facts. No teacher can take the time and few 
have the sources of information necessary for finding 
these facts. 

The interest awakened in the article on wheat in 
the Journa! of November 26 has revealed the desira- 
bility of a series of articles along this line which shall 
he even more complete than that on wheat. The 
writing of each article is the best possible preparation 
for the sueceeding articles, because in the search for 
information upon each subject one is sure to find un- 
expected sources for information on other subjects, 
so that the series will increase in interest, complete- 
ness, and value. The topics to be treated are as 
follows:— 

April 8, iron and steel. 
April lo, granite and marble. 
Apri 29, pens and pencils. 
May 6, spices. 

May 13, boots and shoes. 
May 27, salt. 

June 3, drugs. 


January 21, wool. 
leoruary 4, cotton. 
February 11, silk. 
lebruary 18, linen. 
March 11, sugar. 
March 18, fruit. 
April 1, cattle. 

That all teachers may avail themselves of this series, 
the publishers of the Journal (New England Publish- 
ing Company, 3 Somerset street, Boston) will offer the 
Journal from January 21 to June 24 for $1.00. 
And any subscriber of the Journal who will send 
five subscriptions, $1.00 each, for the “Commercial 
and Industrial Series,” will have his own subscription 
marked paid for one year. 


DR. BARNARDS GREETINGS TO THE 
KINDEKGARTEN. 


The following personal letter from Dr. Barnard to a 
kindergarten in Tennessee is printed because it in- 
dicates so strongly the keen interest which this vet- 
eran educator has always manifested for the kinder- 
garten cause and the formative period of education:— 

Hartford, Conn., October 6, 1893. 

In response to your letter of the 24th of September 
from Memphis, Tenn., I wish to assure you that I am 
deeply touched by your request for my benediction on 
your work among the women and children in the com- 
munity in which you live. The young women of the 
country, properly trained for kindergarten work, be- 
zinning with children in the earliest formative period 
of their character and manners, with the opportuni- 
ties accorded them of securing the co-operation of the 
mothers in their aims and methods—these kinder- 
gartners hold not only the future of the children, but 
of society in their hands. 

lortunately, you have in the life and teaching of 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, under whose professional train- 
ing you have been, the best model I can designate for 


a broadly useful and beneficent life work in the vari- 
ous spheres of moral, intellectual, and religious 
activity, and at the same time preserving the highest 
womanly, personal, and social position. Go on, then, 
in your work under such leading and teaching; draw 
into your ranks of fellow laborers by the subtle and 
resistless influence of character the brightest and 
sweetest and strongest women—the daughters and 
inothers of your conrmunity—and, as time ripens the 
seeds and plants of your sowing and culture, each suc- 
cessive class will be a step upward and onward in the 
general advancement of society. 
“The good begun by you shall onward flow 

In many a branching stream, and wider grow; 

The seeds .uwat in these few and fleeting hours 

your hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 

Shall deck your grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield you fruit divine in Heaven’s immortal bowers.” 

With highest personal respect, I am your obedient 
servant and friend, Henry Barnard. 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, Ph. D. 


{Mr. Winship has had articles upon other educational leaders 
in the Journal as follows: Emerson E. White, September 24, 
1896; Thaddeus Stevens, October 8; William T. Harris, Octo- 
ber 15; Henry Barnard, October 27; John D. Philbrick, No- 
vember 5; and Pestaiozzi, November 12. The series will be 
continued until all the leaders at home and abroad have been 
considered in the same general tone and spirit. ] 

The “Pennsylvania Dutch” are probably the most 
interesting distinctive class of American citizens. 
They did not come to this country early enough to 
lose their identity, as have the Puritans and the New 
York Dutch. The Pennsylvania Quakers, even, have 
nothing remaining of the old land language. On the 
other hand, they came so long before the modern Ger- 
mans and Irish as to be distinctively original settlers 
in their eyes. 

They came to the “raw land,’ took up their own 
homes as much as the Puritan or the New Yorker; but 
they retained their own speech, and to this day there 
are whole communities in which the conversation in 
the homes is wholly ina foreign tongue, but while it is 
not english, it is not Dutch. It is not even an Enys- 
lish Dutch, but a pure “Pennsylvania Dutch.” 

There is no better class of people in the land than 
these dwellers in a section of the Keystone state. In 
lovalty, in character, in religious faith, in the Chris- 
tian virtues, they are eminently good citizens, but they 
did not early launch their sons and daughters upon 
the road to higher learning. Good education they all 
had. ‘They were ever desirous of facing their tal- 
ented youth toward the ministry, and not a few of 
them entered upon the practice of law and medicine. 
Of all the homes that used the Pennsylvania Dutch 
around the fireside, none has contributed more to the 
professional life of the state than that of David 
Schaeffer of Maxatawny township, which has given to 
the world a successful lawyer, successful clergyman, 
successful physician, and the present eminent educa- 
tor, Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph. D., state superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, and former principal of the Kutz- 
town normal school, who at the age of forty-seven is 
one of the clearest and keenest of educational thinkers. 
brightest and strongest of professional speakers, truest 
and noblest of men. Retaining in voice and phrase 
enough of the speech of his childhood home to give a 
fascinating charm to his platform utterance, he has 
few equals in the educational arena in the popular de- 
fense of Orthodoxy im pedagogy. Without catering 
to the conversation that is fossiliferous, he has a 
loyalty to intellectual vigor and achievement that gives 
to his utterances a peculiar force and professional sig- 
nificance. 

Mr. Schaeffer does his own thinking, has a distinc- 
tively individual phrasing and an ingenious skill in 
the illustrative setting of truth. Thus far his writing 
has been largely official, and there is nothing in per- 
manent form that adequately represents the intellec- 
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tual, literary, and professional power of the man. 
Sooner or later, his addresses will be published and his 
place among the educational leaders will rank with 
that of George Howland, Bishop Spalding, and others, 
who have made their place in educational history 
through their platform utterances. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXPEDITIONS.—(IV.) 


BY THE EDITOR. 


INTEREST IN GEOGRAPHY.—The school must in- 
terest the child in geography, in those phases of 
nature and human nature which centre in the helps 
and hindrances to the progress of civilization. Geog- 
raphy should not primarily treat of the earth or of its 
surface, but of the relation of the earth to the advance- 
ment of civilization. 

The mountains and the sea, the deserts and the 
jungles have at times held civilization at bay, but the 
red man of America staid the hand of progress for a 
century, and even now the black man of Africa chal- 
lenges the highest civilization of the world. There 
is now much to be conquered in both nature and hu- 
man nature. Geography is to awaken an intelligent 
and universal interest in the forces of nature and the 
characteristics of human nature which oppose and 
help forward the best advancement of mankind. 

Interest is often promoted by non-essentials. It is 
ofttimes the fruit that flavors the breakfast, and 
the trimmings that make the garment attractive; so 
incidents that have no weight with the professional 
geographer may be an essential in “coupling” the 
train to the engine through interest in the subject. 

The difficulty in finding a perfect croquet ground, 
baseball field, or rowing course may be an object les- 
son in showing how nature calls forth the skill of 
man in adapting it to the progress of civilization. 
Golf may easily be utilized to illustrate the judgment 
and skill required to make the most of favorable sur- 
face conditions, to suffer the least from unfavorable. 
That which is nearest the child’s nature and experi- 
ence, which brings geography closest to his life, will 
awaken the most interest. The child who has been 
privileged to visit Yellowstone park or to see the mid- 
night sun at the North cape, to sail on the relatively 
peaceful Mediterranean or the ocean-tossed North 
sea, to visit large cities, mines, or great industrial 
plants can do more to arouse an interest in places 
visited and in conditions that are exceptional than the 
teacher who has not been favored with these special 
opportunities of gaining information. 

In every distinct phase of the subject attention 
should be given to its-interest at some point for the 
class as a whole. If any pupil is uniformly without 
interest in the subject, special attention should be 
given to him. The answer sure to be made is: “I 
have no time.” There is time for everything that 
must be done. Men and women of largest interests 
are never heard to complain of lack of time. ‘Their 
time is always given to starting things right, to finish- 
ing them right, and to caring for them in emergen- 
cies. A vessel well out of the harbor has an easy 
time, except in a storm, until it comes into port. 
One weakness with some teachers is the attempt to 
be equally intense over everything with every pupil 
all the time. Start a pupil right, no matter how 
much effort and time it requires; let him move on 
largely by himself until you detect a crisis in his in- 
terest, then devote yourself to bringing him safely 
through; let him move along pleasantly until it is 
time to learn through tests, reviews, etc., what is 
needed to materialize his knowledge in power and per- 
manent usefulness. 

Whatever else is left undone, no pupil can be per- 
mitted to drift for any length of time without an in- 
terest in his geography Jesson. Every pupil whose 
interest has been awakened can be trusted to make 
reasonable progress with slight attention, while you 
awaken the interest of the others. It is another 
weakness of some teaching that pupils are not trusted 


to go alone. They are watched, questioned, exam- 
ined, assisted as though they were always to be taking 
their first lessons. The reason that so many young 
people stop studying the moment they are through 
school is largely because they have never been allowed 
any self-reliance. Every interested pupil can be 
trusted to get much out of the subject with slight at- 
tention from the teacher; no pupil uninterested can 
be trusted for a day. 

The teacher who interests the child in geography, 
first of all tones up the mind, until it has a good appe- 
tite for information; until it digests thoughtfully 
physical, social, and economic conditions; until it as- 
similates knowledge into opinions and good judg- 
ment. Then, and not till then, will he naturally read 
the best things in the dailies, in periodicals, and in 
books. A little attention to the individual pupil at 
the right time will send him forth into life with a 
taste developed and habits acquired which will lead 
him through life to read history, note passing events, 
observe as he travels, interpreting all things by their 
influence upon the progress of civilization. 

The teacher who interests the child in geography 
and its correlations, so that he will balance his judg- 
ment, modify his reading, inspire his thinking, has 


made a great contribution to the world’s best prog- 
ress. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The signing of a general arbitration treaty between 
(rreat Britain and the United States was the political 
event of chief importance last week. So far as Great 
britain is concerned, the signature is the final thing; 
but with us the treaty has to run the ordeal of the 
senate, and there are intimations that some of the 
senators will trv to delay if not to defeat it. If there 
is any virtue in public sentiment, however, they will 
probably think better of it. The treaty may not be 
all that could have been desired; indeed, in some re- 
spects it falls materially helow what Secretary Olney 
contended for; but, imperfect’ as it may be, it marks so 
great an advance toward the substitution of arbitra- 
tion for war as a settlement of international disputes 
that there will be small patience with merely partisan 


opposition, 
* 


The machinery of arbitration provided for in the 
treaty is somewhat complicated. There are wheels 
within wheels: practically three different arbitral tri- 
bunals are provided for. First, there is a tribunal of 
three persons, one to be appointed by each of the con- 
tracting parties, and a third by these two, or if they 
disagree, by the king of Sweden. A majority de- 
cision of this tribunal is to be final and binding in 
questions of merely pecuniary claims, amounting to 
not more than haif a million dollars. But where the 
amount involved is larger, a unanimous decision is re- 
quired, and failing of that, a wholly new tribunal is to 
he constituted, composed of five jurists, and a major- 
ity decision of this tribunal is to be final. But it is 
possible for either party to insist that the pecuniary 
claim involves some question of principle or of na- 
iional right; and in that case, the matter is to be with- 
drawn from the tribunal and to be treated as if it were 


a territorial claim. 
* 


lor the adjustment of territorial claims a third 
hoard of arbitration is constituted. This is a highly 
august body, composed of three justices of our su- 
preme court. to be appointed by the president, and 
three justices of the British supreme court, appointed 
hy the queen. But the difficulty with this board is that 
it lacks the umpire provided for in the others It may 
he equally divided upon the question at issue, in 
which case the arbitration will be without result; or it 
may reach a decision by a vote of less than five to one, 
which is required to make its finding binding. In 
this event, the party against whom the decision is 
ciyen may protest against it, and its protest will make 
the decision invalid. Except, therefore, in cases 
where one country has a case so weak that two of its 


own representatives decide against it, no final award 
can be made. But even in this event, it is provided 
that mediation by some friendly power, and not war, 
shall be the next resort. All of these arrangements 
push war as a possibility into the remote background. 
Tf the nations of Europe were to adopt similar ar- 
rangements with each other, in good faith, there 


might be a general disarmament. 


The house of representatives had a serious and pro- 
tracted debate over the bill for refunding of the debt 


- of the Pacific railroads, ending in the defeat of the 


bill by sixty-six votes. The bill proposed to fund the 
entire indebtedness of the roads to the government, 
principal and interest, at two per cent., and to extend 
the payments over a period of eighty years. The fate 
of this bill is generally accepted as making any com- 
promise of the debt impossible; for the senate is more 
averse than the house to the proposition. Failing of 
a settlement, there seems to be no course open other 
than that of foreclosure, and this is attended with 
various embarrassments, one of them the existence of 
a debt of sixty million dollars, which takes precedence 
of the government’s claim, and must be assumed as an 
incident of foreclosure; and another being the ques- 
tion what the government shall do with the roads 
after it has taken possession of them. The govern- 
ment lien covers, by the way, something more than 
half of the Central Pacific lines, and less than a fifth 


of the Union Pacific. 
x * x 


The second step in the election of a president and 
vice-president has been taken in the meeting of the 
electors in the several states to give their votes for 
those offices. The total of the votes cast for president 
is 271 for Mr. McKinley, and 176 for Mr. Bryan. In 
two states, Kentucky and California, the electoral col- 
leges were divided, one elector in each state voting for 
Mr. Bryan and the others for Mr. McKinley. This is 
explained in the case of Kentucky by an error which 
many voters made in marking the top name on the 
list, when they meant to mark the party emblem so as 
to cast a straight party ticket. This carried the first 
elector on each ticket ahead of his companions, and 
the state being close, gave the first Democratic elector 
more votes than the lowest Republican elector. In 
California, a similar result was brought about by the 
personal unpopularity of one candidate. Such ac- 
cidents seem trivial, but twenty years ago one such 
division of electors would have meant all the differ- 
ence between Hayes and Tilden in the presidency. 
As to the vice-presidency, there was some curiosity to 
see how the Watson candidacy affected the result. 
Mr. Hobart received the same number of votes as Mr. 
McKinley: of the others, 158 went to Mr. Sewall and 


18 to Mr. Watson. 
* * * 


The common assumption that the action of the 
house of representatives is determined by a majority 
of that body is an error. As has been often pointed 
out by careful students of our system, it is the will of 
the speaker which is the determining factor. The 
member who is unable, on a given occasion and for a 
certain purpose, to catch the speaker’s eye might just 
as well not be present in the chamber. This was well 
illustrated last week, when the solid California dele- 
gation went to the speaker with a petition signed by 
all but about twenty of the Republicans, and by about 
sixty Democrats, asking that a time be set for the 
consideration of the Nicaragua canal question. The 
speaker simply refused; and that is an end of the mat- 
ter for this session. The control of the business of 
the house is entirely in the hands of the committee on 
rules; and for most practical purposes the speaker is 
the committee on rules. In the present instance, the 
large majority of the house want to take up a certain 
bill; but the speaker says no, and that ends it. The 
speaker’s veto power, for it amounts to about that, is 
often used wisely, and very likely was in this instance; 
but the peculiar and somewhat irresponsible powers 
of the speaker are among the anomalies of our demo- 
cratic system of government. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LAST QUARTER-CEN- 
TURY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1870--1895. By E. 
Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. 
With more than 350 illustrations. (Two volumes.) New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ; 
President Andrews’ series in Scribner's Magazine 

under this same general title attracted very general at- 
tention, and was subjected to some criticism. The arti- 
cles are here reproduced, but on a much more elaborate 
scale, being practically re-written. The author has 
profited by all legitimate criticisms, and at the same time 
has strengthened those positions in which he was right, 
but misunderstood. The subject is elaborately treated. 
The book is written in an interesting style; the illustra- 
tions are numerous, helpful, beautiful. It would be im- 
possible to write the history of the United States for the 
last twenty-five years without drawing the fire of a mul- 
titude of critics and statesmen; it is much easier to write 
of things that have gone into history than of events that 
are passing into history. President Andrews has treated 
the subject heroically. He is a man of convictions if not 
of prejudices, and he has said what he thinks upon the 
events of the past quarter of a century. He begins with 
the United States as it was at the close of the reconstruc- 
tion period in 1870. Amongthe subjects to which he gives 
special attention is the Fenian movement, the Chicago 
fire, the Tweed ring, General Grant in civil life, present- 
ing his shortcomings with much boldness. It is very evi- 
dent that he is not in love with the Republican party, 
which he criticises severely. He discusses in detail the 
Fifteenth Amendment, Ku-Klux Klan, the Force bill, 
Gould and Fisk’s “Black Friday.” The Greeley campaign 
is presented in a way to satisfy very few people, and it is 
an open question whether any one so old as President An- 
drews could stute the case without revealing his preju- 
dices. The Geneva Award and the Credit Mobilier are 
exhaustively handled. In so far as he presents facts and 
documents, his work is valuable, but here, as in other de- 
partments, his prejudices and convictions are strong. 
His sympathies in regard to the reconstruction period of 
the South are clearly shown, directly and indirectly, as 
may be imagined when we say that one chapter is headed 
“The Carpet Bagger and the Scalawag in Dixie.” Much 
space is devoted to the Indian wars and Custer’s death. 
The Centennial Exposition is elaborately described, the 
Tilden-Hayes imbroglio comes in for elaborate and 
spirited treatment; the Garfield-Arthur administration is 
considered at much length, a special study being made 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Another subject too delicate for 
such ardent handling is Mr. Blaine’s relation to tie cam- 
paign of 1884. It is surprising that President Andrews 
should treat Mr. Blaine and Mr. Cleveland so differently. 
Every insinuation and all prejudice against Mr. Blaine 1s 
emphasized, andthe attempts to apologize therefor do 
not lighten the picture, while the charges against Mr. 
Cleveland are ultimately ignored, or so far referred to as 
to be to his credit. Of course the latter treatment is emi- 
nently fair, but if fair to Mr. Cleveland, fairness should 
be accorded to Mr. Blaine. Another striking contrast is 
the spirit with which he discusses the administrations of 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison, there being a striking 
tendency to give Mr. Cleveland credit for whatever good 
came to the country in his administration, while in Mr. 
Harrison’s case conditions seemed to have made pros- 
perity inevitable, with no special credit to him or his 
party. Incidentally, industrial progress is magnified, 
notably in the case of the telephone and the bicycle. The 
features of these volumes that have called forth criticism 
tend to give life and spirit, making it certain that they 
will be universally read, as they would not have been had 
they been more judicial and the criticism less impartial. 

A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Charles IF. Richardson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Price, 35 cents. 

This is a decidedly useful volume, written by a recog- 
nized authority on English literature. It gives in a con- 
densed vet readable form the lives of American authors 
and their works. We are glad to reiterate what we said 
of a former edition of this book, and add our hearty ap- 
proval of the aew features incorporated into it. The por- 
traits and pictures are of the best, and increase greatly 
the value of the book. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER. By O. B. Super. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 134 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Amid all the discussion of the modern elementary 
school question, with the demands for results, for the 
saving of time and for the increase of acquisition, it is 
most refreshing to find a teacher who is willing to stand 
by the sound old German pedagogic principle, that it is 
impossible to overestimate the stupidity of the pupils. 
The method has its disadvantages, as applied to American 
conditions, especially to the American small boy and girl, 
but, nevertheless, a great body of teachers will welcome 
Professor Super’s handy little first reader, in which he 
has provided a hundred pages of the easiest German read- 
ing which it was possible to collect. By minimizing to 
the greatest feasible extent the labor of the teacher in 
helping the pupil through the text, he provides a way by 
vw hich the most thorough acqusition of the fundamental 
principles of the language can be secured. The book 
comes as a part of Messrs. Ginn’s International Modern 
Language Series, so that it is unnecessary to add that 
every detail of .ue manufacture of the book has been care- 
fully atcended to, and that it is all that a text-hook 
should be. 


PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS. By Ed- 
win W. Rice, D. D. Philadelphia and New York: The 
American Sunday School Union. 371 pp. 

This commentary has marked features of merit which 
highly commend it to the Christian public. 1. It gives 
the results of the best critical interpretations. 2. Both 
the “authorized” or common version of 1611 and the “re- 
vised” version of 1881 are given in parallel columns at 
the bottom of the page for convenient reference and com- 


parison. 3. The comments are grouped under topical di- 
visions of the text, with a concise analysis of the topics 
at the beginning of each chapter. 3. The controverte. 
questions in the facts are discussed with fairness, leaving 
the reader free to form his own opinion. 4. Fine maps 
are conveniently attached to the inside of tne front and 
back covers. These are not copies of old traditional 
maps, but are based on the latest explorations. 5. There 
are eighteen pages of nne half-tone engravings to aid the 
reader in understanding the Scripuure references. These 
engravings were taken from photographs and original 
sketches, and hence are accurate. 6. 's he accuracy and 
thoroughness of the work gives it great value. it cost 
the author nearly two years of special study. 7. The 
Look is issued under ine Green Fund, which gives the 
public the benefit of the copyright, and reduces .we cost of 
the book one-half. 8. The print, paper, and binding are 
in the highest degree satisfactory. Both the author and 
pub.shers have done the Bible reauer a valuable service. 
which will be appreciated. 

THE STUDENT’S LYELL. A Manual of Elementary 
Geology. Edited by John W. Judd, C. B., LL.D., ¥.. B..8. 
.vew York: Harper & Brothers. 635 pp. Price, $2.25. 
Sir Charles Lyell stands at the head among the authors 

of classical science. In offering any of his writings to 
the public, the editor needs no apology or explanation. 
Geology is the most interesting subject which the great 
scientist has treated. The work has passed through sev- 
eral editions under different titles, covering a period of 
more than sixty years, and by the editor it is brought up 
tu date, including all the new discoveries during the last 
quarter of a century. This work contains more than 100 
new illustrations. Some of these illustrations have been 
tuken from the writings of Professor Paulett Scrope, a 
lifelong friend of Lyell; others were furnished by Drs. 
Henry Woodward and R. D. Roberts, and Professor O. C. 
Marsh of Yale, and by the trustees of the British museum. 
A majority of them, however, were drawn from the work 
of Gilbert Cullis. This does not claim to be an exhaus- 
tive treatise, as that would be impossible in treating so 
large a subject in an elementary work, but it does claim 
to be accurate and reliable, and a convenient and trust- 
worthy introduction to geological science. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by James Gilbert Riggs, A. M. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. Price, 50 cents. 

“The Vicar of Wakefield” is the masterpiece of Gold- 
smith’s authorship. It has been edited and published in 
this tasteful style and convenient form as a text-book es- 
pecially for the use of students in high schools and 
academies, but it will prove equally valuable to the gen- 
eral reader who seeks culture and enjoyment in the study 
of the old masters of English literature. The text is the 
same as in the fifth edition printed in 1774. The book 
contains not only the story, but also a biegraphical sketch 
of the author and his literary productions, critical com- 
ments by Goethe, Irving, Thackeray, and Black, and 
notes upon the text, which add much to its value. It is 
superfluous to commend the'story itself, as it has been ad- 
mired by the English scholars of four generations, but it 
may add to our interest to know tuat in France there are 
no less than seven different translations of ‘“‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and that in Germany and Italy, also, it is the 
first English book prescribed for those who are learning 
the language on the continent. 

PLANE GEOMETRY. By George D. Pettee, A. B. Buos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 260 pp. Price to schools, 
75 cents. 

An experienced and skillful teacher of mathematics is 
alone qualilied to write a good text-book upon any branch 
of this subject. Applying this tes. to Protessor Petcee’s 
“Plane Geometry,” we are assured, in advance, that it is 
one of the best yet published. The author has made a 
specialty of this one branch of mathematical study, and 
has been eminently successful at Phillips (Andover) 
Academy in fitting boys for Yale and Harvard. Of the 
nearly 1,000students who have preparedthemselves under 
his method of instruction, less than four per cent. have 
fuiled to pass examination at first attempt. Professor 
Pettee’s aim in preparing this book was not so much to 
provide new material for college preparatory work as to 
furnish the student a more suggestive method of study 
and a more graphic form of written demonstration. Thus 
the subject is made more attractive and interesting, and 
the facility and power in solving original exercises is ac- 
quired. Teachers and students will appreciate the con- 
densed form of written demonstration in this book, which 
makes use of less than half the number of words em- 
ployed in a majority of texts. The topical summary of 
tne most important and most frequently-used theorems 
furnished in this volume will prove to be of great value. 
especially in original work. A table of common loga- 
rithms of numbers and metricsystem tables areappended, 
THE EVOLUTION OF AN EMPIRE. A Brief Histori- 

cal Sketch of the United States. By Mary Platt 

a Parmele. New York: William Beverley Harison. 312 
pp. Price, 60 cents: by mail, 75 cents. 

This book is one of the Evolution Empire Series. The 
author has already written the three volumes on rance, 
Germany, and England which have been published, and 
here we have an admirable additional volume on the 
United States, handsomely bound with patent cover. 
Condensed histories are too often reduced to a series of 
mere names and dates, which are of little interest. espe- 
cally to voung readers, but this series is not of that kind. 
Mrs. Parmele has given, in charming style. all the im 
portant historical facts and exciting incidents, with a 
clear view of the march of events in the evolution of em- 
hire. She does not task the memory of the young reader 
with a burden of details. at the expense of an intelligent 
comprehension of the full meaning of the narrative. 

Evidently, ‘‘to comprehend is higher than to remem- 
her.” She aims to make the history of America an ingpi- 
ration, and not a task, and thus to create a taste for more 
elaborate historical works, and her effort has been emi- 
nently successful. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE ; SERIES. Le 
Premier Livre de Franca‘s. By Louise 8. Hotchkiss. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 63 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
Miss Hotchkiss has prepared such an admirable class 

book. for the use of children beginning the study of 

French, that it is really most unfortunate that she has al- 

lowed room for even a bit of half-finical criticism. It 

would have been so very easy to emphasize the essential 
element in the method—the exclusive use of French with 
the little folk—by using that language exclusively in the 
book as placed in the hands of the pupils. The injunc- 
tions of the preface—‘‘Do not allow one word of English 
to be spoken . . . say to them, ‘Come, children, we are in 
Paris now. We are French children,’” could hardly fail 
tu be more effective had the whole of this most interest- 
ing exposition of Miss Hotchkiss’ method been expressed 
in the language of Paris. Incidentally, as every practical 
worker with children beginnng their language studies 
will appreciate, there would have been less to distract the 
attention of the pupils, should they find it necessary to 
translate the French, in order to understand what they 
were expected to do. But this criticism, after all, is 
hardly to the point, and in no way detracts from the value 
of this most suggestive contribution to the fund of 
material from which the teacher of French has to select. 

As exemplifying the sort of work which has led to the 

remarkably successful introduction of French into the 

elementary grade classes in Boston, the book is of the 
greatest interest to every French instructor. 


THE BLUE TRUE STORY BOOK. By Andrew Lang. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 142 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

The stories in this book are well chosen for school use, 
for which the book is adapted. They will keep the 
reader’s attention to the end, and will inspire admiration 
for the heroes. ‘“‘The Story of Grace Darling” makes all 
wonder at, as well as admire, the courage of the brave 
girl who, in risking her own life, saved nineothers. ‘The 
Conquest of Montezuma’s Empire’ extends over sixty 
pages, and is the longest in the book. ‘‘An Artist’s Ad- 


venture” is particularly exciting. In all, there are eight. 


different selections and twenty-two illustrations. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. Materials 
for German composition, based on Storm’s ‘‘Immen- 
see.” By James Taft Hatfield. Assisted by Jessie 
Everez. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 29 pp. 

Storm’s charming ta'e of ‘‘Inm-nsee”’ is used so exten- 
sively by students beginning the study of the German 
language that a thoroughly satisfactory manual for com- 
position work, based upon this story, is a most welcome 
addition to the already heavily-laden table where the 
modern language text-books most do congregate. De- 
tailed comment on a work of this nature is extremely 
difficult. The teacher who uses the text-book must decide 
upon her individual ability to use it with success, and 
even the best books often fail, by themselves, to secure 
equally good results. ‘Ollendorf without a teacher” is a 
most taking suggestion, but the results are always inter- 
esting, and occasionally instructive. Professor Hatfield 
has provided a little book which should greatly assist the 
work of German teachers, and this is as much as one may 
wisely say of any book of this nature. 


CYCLE GLEANINGS; OR, WHEELS AND WHEEL- 
ING FOR -BUSINESS AND PLEASURE, AND THE 
STUDY OF NATURE. By W.S. Beckman and C. W. 
Willis. Boston: W. S. Beckman, 19 Commercial street. 
Cloth. 74%x 19. Price, 50 cents. 

These enthusiastic cyclists have given a most enter- 
taining account of their observations around the suburbs 
of Boston, at the various points of scenic, historic, and lit- 
erary interest of New England. The book contains sixty 
full-page, beautiful pictures of scenery. 


Even though the campaign is over, the interest and the 
importance of the financial issue is far from being past. 
It is only by the regular introduction of such subjects as 
really affect our national life, into the everyday thought 
of the people, that we can be prepared, as a nation, to 
withstand the absurdities which characterized both sides 
during the late political struggle. As one means towards 
such an end, the directors of the Old South Work in Bos- 
ton have issued as their Leaflet No. 74, Hamilton’s “Re- 
ght the Coinage,”’ communicated to congress January 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘First Italian Readings.” Edited with notes by Benjamin Lester 
Bowen. Price, 90 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘The Story of the Romans.”” By H. A. Guerber. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: American Book Company. : 

* Proceedings of the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction.” Boston: American Instituteof Instruction. 

* Anomahes and Curiosities of Medicine.” By George M. Gould, 
M.D.,and Walter L. Pyle,M. D. Price, $6.00. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders. 

‘A Memoir of Hugo Daniel Harper.” By L. V. Lester. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. : 

“Le Cour de Tours and Other Stories.” By H. De Balzac. Edited by 
Frederick M. Warren. Price, 75 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘Fragments from Fenelon concerning Education.” Price, 50 cents. 
New York: Bonnell, Silver. & Co. ; 

“Hygiene for Beginners.” By Ernest Septimus Reynolds. Price, 
70 cents. “ Storiés from English History.” Ry Rev. A. J. Church. 
Price, $1.00.—* English Literature.” Ry Stafford A. Brooke. Price, 
90 cents.——* The Modern Reader’s Bible: The Chronicles,” Edited by 
Richard G. Moulton. Price, 50 cents. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

* Children’s Stories in American Literature, 1°60-1860.” By Henri- 
etta Christian Wright. Price, $1.25. ——«“ Children’s Stories in 
American Literature, 1861-1896.” By Henrietta Christian Wright. 
Price, 31.25. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 

al Lampe de Psyche.” Par Léon de Tinseau. Price, 35 cents.— 
‘“An English Paraphrase of Horace’s Art of Poetry.” By Abby 
Osborne Russell. New York: William R. Jenkins. if ; 

* American and British Authors... By Frank V. Irish. Columbus 

“Easy Problems in the Principles of — y 
T. Mills. Boston: Silver. Burdett & Co 

Shakespeare’s ** As You Like It.” Edited by Katharine Lee Rates. 
Price, 35 cents ‘* Lowell's Vision of Sir Launtal and Other Poems.” 
Edited by Mabel Caldwell Willard. Price, 25 cents. Boston: Leach 
Shewell & Sanborn. 

“Selections from the Works of Sir Richard Steele.” Edited bv 
George Rice Carpenter. Price, $1.00. Boston: Ginn & Co. , 
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The Macmillan Company 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS. 


STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A., English Literature. 


author of “ The History of REVISED EDITION. 
Early English Literature.”’ 
16mo, go cents, wet. 


This is a thoroughly revised and, in part, entirely rewritten 
edition of the standard Primer of English Literature, than which 
a better proportioned or more compact, without being a dry out- 
line, has not yet been written. It is brought more nearly to 
date, and in many ways improved. 


HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 
Prof. of English Literature 
in Cornell University. 


Selections from Chaucer’s Canterbury 


Tales. 
WITH INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, GLOSSARY. 
Cloth. 12mo, go cents, 


JAMES BRYCE 
and 
Prof. JESSE MACY, 


Iowa College. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMER- 
SON, A.M., Ph.D., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English 
Philology in the Western 
Reserve University. 


American Commonwealth for Stu- 
dents’ Use. Cloth. 8vo. $1.75, met. 


This is not a mere condensation of the larger work, but a 
restatement, briefer, and in a form more carefully adapted to 
use as a text-book, of the valuable material in Mr. Bryce’s 
** American Commonwealth,” a knowledge of which is conceded 
to be indispensable to any one who would acquire a just estimate 
of American Institutions. 


A Brief History of the English Lan- 
guage, Cloth. 12mo. $1.00. 


A shorter, simpler treatment of the same subject as the 
above, eminently suitable for use in high school classes as a 
text-book, 


ERNEST 


MICHABL VOSTER Physiology for Beginners. | 
REYNOLDS, M.D., 


NEW EDITION, 
THE EFFECTS oF NARCOTICS AND STIM- 
ULANTS FULLY TREATED. 


Cloth. 16mo. 75 cents, net. 


LEWIS &. SHORE. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physi- 


cians, London, ete 


Hygiene for Beginners. 


With one hundred Illustrations. 


Cloth. 16mo. 70 cents, 


Mensuration for Beginners. 


formerly Scholar 
of Queen’s College, With the Rudiments of Geometrical 
Drawing. — With Answers. 


Oxford. 


Cloth. 16mo. so cents, met. 


J. B. LOCK, M.A. 
and 
J. A. MILLER, A.M. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. 


Revised for use in American Schools and Colleges by J. A. 
MILLER, Professor of Mechanicsand Ascronomy in Indiana 
University. 
Cloth. 16mo, $1.10, 
The American Edition is printed from entirely new plates. 
No pains are spared to make it a clear and attractive page. For 
convenience, five-figure logarithmic tables and tables of natural 
functions are included. 


FLORIAN CAJORI, Ph. D., 
Professor of Physics in Col- 
orado College. 


A History of Elementary Mathematics. 


This little book is a popular history of those parts of mathe- 
matics which are taught in public schools and high schools — It 
is intended for teachers, and aims not only to supply historical 
information, but also to point out how the study of the growth 
of mathematics leads to valuable suggestions on methods of 
teaching it. Among the topics discussed are the various modes 
of teaching arithmetic and algebra during the last four centuries, 
the evolution of the Anglo American arithmetic, the aS’cendency 
of Euclid as a geometrical text book, acritical estimate of Euclid 
and his modern competitors from the standpoint of pedagogy 
and of exact science. Cloth, 8vo. $1.50, ze. 


MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


A Series of Selections from the Works of the Great English Writers. 


ADDISON —Coverly Papers from the Spectator. | JOHNSON.-— Lives of the Poets: Milton. Edited 


Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 40 cts. 


Selections from the Spectator. 
DEIGHTON. 40 Cts. 

BACON.— Essays. By F.G. Setpy, M. A. 60c. 

BURKE.— Refiections on the French Revolution. 
Edited by F. G. SELBY, M. A. $1.00. 

Speech on American Taxation; Speech on Concilia- 
tion with America; and Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 
Edited by F. G. SELBy, M. A. 70 cts. | 

COW PER. — Cowper's Shorter Poems. Edited by 
W. T. WEBB, M. A., late Professor of English Literature, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 60 cts. | 

DRYDEN.-— Select Satires. Edited by Cuurton Cot. | nets, etc. 
LINS, 40 Cts. 

ELLIS.— Chosen English. Selections from Words- 
worth, Byron, Shelley, Lamb, Scott. Prepared with short 
Biographies and Notes for the Use of Schools by A. Morris. 40 cts. 
E..is, B.A. 50 cts. SCOTT. — Marmion. 

CHARLES LAMB.— Essays of Elia. Edited by N. B.A. 60 cts. 

L. HALLWARD, M.A. 50 cts. 

GOLDSMITH. — The Traveller and the De-| 
serted Village. Edited by ArrHuR BARRETT. 
40 cts. 


GRA Y.— Poems. 


40 cts. 


Edited by K. 


40 cts. 


40 cts. 


Edited by JoHN BRADSHAW, LL. D. 


M.A. 40 cts. 


MILTON.— Paradise Lost 
by M. MACMILLAN, B. A. 


Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. Edited by M. Mac- 
MILLAN, B.A. Each, 35 cts. 

Comus. Edited by WILLIAM BELL, M. A. 40 cts. 

L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, Son- 

Edited by 

| §Samson Agonistes. Edited by H. M. Percivan, M.A. 


POPE.—Essay on Man. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Edited by G. H. Stuart, M.A. 40 cts. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Cantos IV.-VI. 
Edited by G. H. Stuart and E. H. ELiior. 40 cts. 


The Lady of the Lake. Edited by G. H. Srvart, 


by K. DE'GHTON. 40 cts. 
MACAULAY’'S Essay on Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. By F.C. Wincu, M.A. 40 cts. 
Essay on Clive. By K. 
Essay on Warren Hastings. 


DEIGHTON. 40 Cts. 
By the same Editor. 


Books I. and IH. Edited 


40 cts 


WILLIAM BELL, M.A. 40 Cts. 


Epistles By E. E, 


Edited by MICHAEL MACMILLAN, 


Cantos I,-III. 


With Introductions and Notes. 


Cloth. Globe, 8vo. 
SHAKESPEARE’S Select Plays. 


DEIGHTON. Each volume, 40 cts. 


SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 


MACMILLAN. 16mo. 60 cts. 


SPENSER.—The Faerie Queene. Book I. By H. M. 
PERCIVAL, M. A. 50 cts. 


TENNYSON.—Selections. Edited by F. J. Rowe, 

M.A., and W. T. Wess, M. A. 60 cts. 

Aylmer’s Field. Edited by W. T. Wess, M.A. 
40 cts. 

The Coming of Arthur and the Passing of 
Arthur. Edited by F. J. Rowe, M.A. 40 cts. 

Enoch Arden. Edited by W. T. Wess, M. A. 
40 cts. 

The Princess. Edited by P.M. WALLACE. 75 cts. 

Gareth and Lynette. Edited by G. C. Macautay, 
M.A. 40 cts. ‘ 

The Marriage of Geraint; Geraint and Enid. 
Edited by G. C. MAacaAuLay, M.A. 40 cts. 


The Holy Grail. Edited by G. C. Macautay, M.A. 


Edited by K. 


Edited by MICHAEL 


40 cts. 

Lancelot and Elaine. Edited by F. J. Rowe, M. A. 
40 cts. 

Guinevere. Edited by G. C. Macauray, M. A. 
40 cts. 


Announcements of Forthcoming Books. 


GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Co- 
lumbia University. 


Elements of Grammar. 
Based on WEST’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 
The new book will be more than a mere reprint; the strong 
points of the original wili all be retained, and yet it will be 


brought more nearly in touch with American methods of | 


teaching. 


H. S. HALL, M.A., NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


ann Hall and Knight’s Algebra for Be- 
S. R. KNIGHT, B.A. ginners 
Revised for American Schools by FRANK L. SEVENUAK, 
A. M., M.D., Assistant Principal of the Academic Depart- 
ment uf Stevens Institute. 


EDWIN H. LEWIS, Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of 
English in Lewis Institute 
and in the University of 
Chicago; author of “The 
History of the English Par- 
agraph.” 


A First Book in Writing English. 


This little book is intended primarily for the use of first and 
second year students in the high school course. It is meant to 
precede the more formal study of rhetoric in the later years of 
the secondary school. 


| RALPH S. TARR, B.S., 
Professor of Dynamic Geol- 
ogy and Physice#l Geography 
in Cornell University. 


Elementary Geology. 
For the Use of Preparatory and High Schools. 

This book can be used either as a text-book for a separate 
course or for the purpose of learning enough geology to proceed 
with the study of the physiographic part of the Physical Geogra- 
phy. The book will be elementary yet scientific, and it will 
cover the field of geology according to the best recent knowledge. 
Especial attention will be given to lucid style, and the book will 
be fully illustrated, so that the text may become more clear. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


— 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation, by its action 


in promoting digestion, and as 


a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says :— 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 15: Berkshire County Teachers’ 
Association, Pittstield, Mass. 

February 16--18: Department of Superin- 
tendents N. E. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
February 20: Connecticut Classical and 
High School Teachers’ Association, 

Hartford, Conn. 

February 26--27: New York Art Teachers’ 
Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Several persons have had 
their plans come to naught by the action of 
the Boston school board in recent times, 
and the result is the introduction into the 
legislature of various schemes for legislat- 
ing out of office the time-honored board, 
and putting in its place some other body 
not elected by the people. None of these 


measures will pass in the immediatefuture, 


There are good suggestions in some of 
them, but the animus is too clear. 

Miss Lizzie Estey, a Boston school 
teacher, receives $5,000 by the will of ex- 
Mayor Henry L. Pierce, a family friend, 


* but not a relative. 


At a recent meeting of the state board 


of education the following agents were ap- 


pointed: John T. Prince, West Newton; 
Andrew W. Edson, Worcester; G. T. 
Fletcher, Northampton; John W. Mc- 
Donald; Stoneham; Henry T. Bailey, 
North Scituate; L. Walter Sargent, North 
Grafton. George A. Walton, who was ap- 
pointed agent twenty-five years ago, de- 
clined re-election. 

The New England conference of educa- 
tional workers held a meeting at the Eng- 
lish high schuol January 16, when the fol- 
lowing subjects were treated: ‘‘A More 
Beautiful City Life,’ by Miss Lucia T. 
Ames, Boston; “Public Art Education,” 
by John Lyman Faxon, architect; “The 
Historic Element in Art Education,” by J. 
F. Hopkins, director of drawing. A dis- 
cussion followed the papers read, Henry T. 
Pailey in the chair. 

Superintendent Seaver of Boston has 
been requested by Ernest C. Marshall, 
commissioner of public instruction at 
Rainsford island, to make inspection of the 
work in the school department of that 
island, and make suggestions as to ways of 
improvement. The superintendent has 
visited the schools, and recommends that 
rocre teachers be employed in order that 
smaller classes may give opportunity for 
more personal influence over each mem- 
ber; that a good supply of books be sup- 
plied for supplementary reading, text- 
books, wall maps, and song books, and 
that a teacher of music be employed. 

A meeting of the committees appointed 
on behalf of those interested in the erec- 
tion of a building for the Girls’ Latin 
schoo] was held reeently. D. H. Clapp 


presided. Reports were made by the sub- 
committees on petitions, press, hearings, 
speakers and arguments, and site, all in- 
dicating ..at the movement had met with 
the full appreciation of the public. It was 
found that 189 forms of petitions had been 
returned with signatures, and that the 
total number of signers was expected to 
reach about 5,000, including parents, 
prominent Boston citizens, and large tax- 
payers. On the question of location, the 
committeeon sitereported that many eligi- 
ble sites had been found. It was voted to 
adjourn for three weeks, awaiting the 
organization of the sub-committees of the 
school board. 

The New England Conference of Educational 
Workers has the following committees, which 
meet as follows: First Saturdsy each month, 
English high school, 9.30a. m., Dr. Edward 
M. Hartwell, chairman, Professor Boos, sec- 
retary; Music, New England Conservatory of 
Music, 11 a.m., Francis A. Morse, chairman, 
Mrs. Gish Garwood, secretary ; second Satur- 
day, English high school, 11 a.m., Kindergar- 
ten, Lucy Wheelock, chairman, Lucy i. 
Symonds, secretary; Elementary Science, 
English high, 9.80 a.m., Charles H. Morss, 
chairman, Philip Emerson, secretary ; second 
Wednesday, Manual Training, school board 
rooms, Mason street, 4.30 p.m., Myron T. 
Pritchard, chairman, Mary E. Pierce, secre- 
tary; third Saturday, English high, 9.30 a.m. 
Form Study, Color, and Drawing, Henry T. 
Bailey, chairman, M. Angeline Pearson, 
secretary; fourth Saturday, General Educa- 
tion, Maurice P. White, chairman, Lincoln 
Owen, secretary, English high school, 9.30 a. m. 

LYNN. At a recent meeting of the 
school board for 1897, the various standing 
committees for the year were announced. 
Superintendent Bruce reported the regis- 
tration of the schools as follows: Primary, 
5.456, grammar, 3,750, English high school, 
417, Classical high school, 360; total, 9,983. 
An order was adopted directing the com- 
mittee on physical training to consider the 
expediency of abolishing the position 
known as teacher of physical training in 
the Lynn schools. Referred to committee 
on physical training. T. H. Breed offered 
an order directing the committee on high 
schools to consider the advisability of 
abolishing the office of special teacher of 
penmanship in high schools. Adopted. 

MALDEN. During tue year three new 
school buildings have been completed and 
have been in use since September, viz.: 
The high school, the Linden school, and 
the Lincoln school. The Linden and the 
Lincoln schools have each eight rooms fin- 
ished with space for four more in each. 
These can be finished when needed. The 
high school building is giving excellent 
satisfaction, and is well worth a visit. A 
portion of the old building has been fitted 
up for the department of manual training, 
ond its introduction has resulted in an in- 
crease in the number of boys attending the 
high school. 

SOMERVILLE. Miss Alice A. Bachelor 
has resigned to accept a position in the 
lowell school in Boston. Miss Bachelor 
has been a teacher in the Forster school 
for twenty years. Miss Elizabeth M. War- 
ren of Brockton was chosen teacher in the 
Prescott school. 

QUINCY. Colonel C. H. Porter chair- 
man, and H. W. Lull secretary. Mr. Lull 
was also re-elected as superintendent of 
schools. 

ALLSTON. The evening school has 
opened with 110 pupils, a very large num- 
her for that district. 

NEWTON. J. Edward Hollis re-elected 
president and Mrs. Mary EB. Sherwood sec- 
retary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The largely-increased attendance in the 
publie schools of Providence is noted with 
much interest by the citizens, as it indi- 
cates the growth of the city and an ap- 
preciation of the public schools. There is 
an increase of 4,292 pupils since the school 
census was taken ten years ago. The fol- 
lowing buildings are in process of erec- 
ton, and, it is hoped, will be occupied dur- 
ing the coming year: The West Side high 
school, a building of twelve schoolrooms: 
the East Side high school, a building of 
twelve schoolrooms; and the Broad-street 
grammar school, a building of twelve 
rooms. Lots have been purchased for the 
erection of a six-room house in the second 
ward, on tne corner of East avenue and 
Montague street, and provision has been 
made for the purchase of a lot in the tenth 
ward, for the erection of a four-room 
school building. The occupancy of these 
buildings will relieve the pressure which 
exists in regard to school accommodations 
in many parts of the city. 


A Covcu SHoutp Nor se NecGurect- 
ED. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are 
a simple remedy, and give immediate 
relief. Avoid imitations. 


The social butterfly is really not so much 
an idler after all. She works hard. She 
keeps late hours. She manages a house- 
hold—plans entertainment for her guests— 
superintends the buying of furniture, the 
making of dresses, the patee nig | of dinner; 


is worried by her social duties, by servants, 
by a thousand things, and with it all she 
must perform the duties of wifehood and 
motherhood. Is it so very wonderful that 
her health fails? It fails as other women’s 
health fails. The beginning is some slight 
derangement of functions peculiarly femi- 
nine. From the beginning the progress of 
disease is swift and appalling, unless it is 
quickly checked. The frightful prevalence 
of ‘‘female weakness,’’ over thirty years 
ago caused the invention of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. It is a sure, perma- 
nent cure for the ills common towomen. It 
is equally valuable in keeping women well. 
Taken during the expectant period it greatly 
lessens and sometimes entirely eliminates 
the pain and danger of child-birth. 


GOOD COPPLEXION 


comes from good digestion and good health, 
and these often come from the cure of con- 
stipation by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


J. B. Stone, Esq., of 23 Marshall Street, Hart- 
ford, Ct., writes: ‘Dr. Pierce's Pellets, were rec- 
ommended by a neighbor who thinks there is 
nothing like them. I am subject to acidity of the 
sfOmach and indigestion. As soon as I feel it, or 
have eaten too heartily, I take a ‘ Pellet;’ or if I 
find that my dinner or supper does not act right 
I take one pill. A good many pills that I have 
taken cause an unpleasant feeling all the next 
day. or a weak ‘gone’ feeling that the ‘ Pellets’ 
do not cause. They seem to straighten me out 
all througb the system without tearing me up.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


Professor Charies F. Johnson has an- 
nounced the winners of the alumni prizes 
in English composition at Trinity College. 
The successful contestants are J. R. Ben- 
ton '97; W. C. White, ’°97; P. Cook, '98; 
W. McA. Johnson, ’98; H. R. Remsen, ’98. 
The essays of W. K. Wildman, ’98, J. H. 
Lecour, ’98, and H. von W. Schulte, ’97, re- 
ceived honorable mention. The award 
was made by Dr. Richard Burton, literary 
editor of the Courant. The prize men also 
receive appointments to compete for the 
Whitlock prizes. The five students will 
deliver their prize themes in public in 
competition on February 22. This is a 
continuation of the old prize oratoricals 
which last year were not held. The sub- 
jects of the prize essays are “Popular De- 
lusions” and “Political Effects of the 
Plack Death.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

New York City will spend $47,500 for 
medical inspection of her schools. The 
doctors must visit the schools every morn- 
ing. The idea is to prevent, if pessible, 
the dissemination of infectious diseases 
through the schools by discovering the 
symptoms of the diseases before it is too 
late to prevent contagion. 

The completion and cecupancy of Dobbs 
ferry high school building marks a new 
era in tke educational history of Green- 
burg. Another fine building has been 
erected at Hartsdale, and a third is being 
built at Tarrytown, and still another just 
over the township line, in Mount Pleasant. 
The Dobbs Ferry building is a two-story 
stone structure with fancy brick base- 
ment, and cost some $85,000. 

Cornell University. Reports show that 
the university has increased in num bers 
and strengthened in influence to a notable 
degree during the year It will register 
some 1,800 students, and has 175 professors. 
The standard for admission has been 
raised, and eight distinct departments of 
collegiate rank are embraced in the uni- 


During this past year over 200 additional 
School Boards adopted the ‘* Holden System 
for Preserving Books.” There are now ‘about 
1000 School Boards using this system, and ob- 
taining quite a saving in the large item which 
is annually paid out for replenishing stocks of 
text-books. Numbered among the 1000 School 
Boards which are using the “‘ Holden System for 
Preserving Books” are such places as Pittsburg 
Toledo, Bangor, Me., Colorado Springs, and a 
very large number of other cities, 


versity. The Cornell library now num- 
bers 186,680 volumes, and it can boast of 
the finest archaeological museum in any 
American university. 

Columbia University, New York City, 
has just established a separate department 
of history, and elected a graduate of Co- 
lumbie, Professor W. M. Slcane, now of 
Princeton, to become head of the depart- 
ment. Professor Sleane accepts the call. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
at Albany for the Phi Kappa Psi Club of 
the city of New York. The club is a joint 
organization of the Phi Kappa Psi Alumni 
Association of New York and the New 
York Gamma Chapter of this Greek letter 
society at Columbia University. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia people claim that the free 
libraries of that city have the greatest cir- 
culation in the world. For the year end- 
ing September 30, 1896, 1,293,004 volumes 
were circulated, exclusive of the reference 
books consulted in the library buildings. 
These figures, if correct, exceed those of 
Manchester (England), Chicago, and Bos- 
ton, hitherto considered the largest in the 
world. 

The California state normal school— 
Theodore B. Noss, principal—issues an at- 
tractive, profusely-illustrated announce- 
ment, with portraits of all the teachers, 
past and present principals, school 
grounds, buildings, ete. 

Joseph K. Gotwals, superintendent at 
Norristown, issues a “Manual of Public 
Schools” of that city, together with an 
elaborate course of study, specifying the 
duties of superintendents, teachers, pupils, 
janitors, etc. 

As a memorial to the late John Steward- 
son of Philadelphia, a new traveling 
scholarship is to be founded, the fund for 
which has already reached almost $11,000. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. There were 213,825 differ- 
ent chidren in the public schools last year. 
——1,668 teachers.——There are 295 school 
buildings owned by the city and 296 rooms 
are rented. City population, 1,619,226. 
-~-——Children between four and fourteen, 
338,651. 99,823 in primary grades; 
39,952 in grammar; 5,855 in high schools. 

The Chicago normal school, Colonel F. 
W. Parker, principal, issues a “Faculty 
Organization” after the college plan, stat- 
ing regarding each a brief biography of 
his scholastic and professional attain- 
ments and experience. There are now 
thirty professors and instructors in the 
institution, and the scholarship, profes- 
sional traning, and experience represented 
is such as to give it rank upon the distinc- 
tively scholastic institutes of the country. 

Chicago University is to have the largest 
gymnasium in the world, 100 by 300 feet, 
with a covered athletic field 400 by 600, 
with an amphitheatre for 25,000. It will 
occupy two full squares. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, c. L. Briaas, Coldwater. 

Professor Victor C. Vaughn of Michigan 
University has vigorously attacked college 
athletics, declaring that the life of the 
average college athlete does not extend be- 
yond middle age, and he is peculiarly the 
victim of heart or kidney disease. He 
would begin by prohibiting football. 

Jason E. Hammond, the recently-elected 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
has chosen as his deputy D. EB. McClure of 
Oceana county, and as chief clerk, A. 
Hamlin Smith of Kent county. Both 
gentlemen are well-known in state educa- 
tional .circles, having served for several 
years as commissioners in their respective 
counties. The appointments will meet a 
hearty commendation, 

The annual report of the superintendent 
of public instruction for 1895 has just been 
issued, and is a valuable volume, treating 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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of state educational matters. It contains 
nearly 600 pages, has the usual statistics 
and reports, and is a complete and reliable 
digest of matters educational for the year. 
The frontispiece is a fine photo-engraving 
of President James B. Angell, who, during 
the year, has completed his quarter-cen- 
tennial at Michigan University. The vol- 
ume is made still more attractive by simi- 
lar cuts of the presidents of state educa- 
tional institutions and denominational col- 
leges and many illustrations of the build- 
ings or the interiors in these institutions. 
The retiring superintendent, Hon. H. R. 
Pattengill, is deserving of much praise for 
the excellence of his administration. 


WISCONSIN. 


Dr. G. A. Tawney, a graduate of Prince- 
ton University, has been secured by Beloit 
College to take the place of the late Pro- 
fessor Blaisdell in the chair of mental and 
moral philosophy. 


KENTUCKY. 


The action of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, in relation to the teach- 
ing of morals in the public schools, has 
excited much interest. The educational 
section of the Louisville biennial meeting, 
which met last May, passed resolutions 
calculated to secure the co-operation of all 
the federated clubs in the nation in this 
enterprise. They urge aspecialand united 
effort to improve the schools of the coun- 
try by gaining information through com- 
mittees as to the conditions of the schools, 
by becoming acquainted with school offi- 
cers, and by working with them, to secure 
the end in view. In the circular letter 
sent to the presidents of the federated 
clubs, eleven pertinent suggestions are 
made to the committees who have the 
matter in hand. ‘The committee who 
drafted this circular are Mary E. Mumford 
(chairman), Electa W. L. Walton, Alice 
Bradford Wildes, Margaret J. Evans. 


IOWA. 

A passenger train on the Keokuk and 
Western railway, consisting of three 
coaches filled with teachers returning 
from the State Teachers’ Association, was 
wrecked two and a half miles north of 
Norwalk. Many teachers are reported to 
be injured. 

SOULHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

The seventh annual session of the 
Southern Educational Association was 
held at Mobile December 29, 80, and 31, 
1296. Over 300 delegates, with a large 
local audience, assembled in Princess 
theatre to listen to the addresses and dis- 
cuss the rich programme provided, Hon, 
W. G. Clark, president of the board of edu- 
cation, Mayor Lavretta, and Governor 
Johnson delivered addresses of welcome, 
and G. S. Ramsay responded. Then fol- 
lowed President Phillips’ annual address. 
President Richard C. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama read a very interesting 
and instructive paper upon the history of 
education in Alabama. Papers were read 
and discussed upon ‘‘Modern Educational 
Methods as Results of Psychological Re- 
scarch,” “Agencies and Methods for the 
Improvement of Teachers in Rural Dis- 
tricts, in City Schools, in Colleges and 
Universities,’ “Rational Methods of 
Teaching Arithmetic,” ‘Revenues,’ “Or- 
ganization and Supervision,” ‘“‘Qualifica- 
tion and Certification of Teachers.” Even- 
ing exercise—Addresses: Hon. C. N. 
Dougherty, vice-president N. E. A., Peoria, 
Ill.; Hon. C. B. Gilbert, president depart- 
ment superintendence, Newark, N. J.; 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn.; Hon. 8. L. M. 
Curry, agent Peabody and Slater Funds, 
Washington, D. C. The morning of the 
second day was devoted to an exhaustive 
paper by Mrs. Electra S. Colston, princi- 
pal of the girls’ high school of the Barton 
Academy, Mobile, upon “Advantages and 
Methods of Improvement of City 
Teachers.” In the afternoon, Professor 
M. Bigley of Kansas City, Mo., and Hon. 


John O. Turner, superintendent of educa- 
tion in Alabama, read papers, and Super- 
intendent L. D. Miller of Jacksonville led 
a discussion. The evening session was de- 
voted to memorials to Dr. Solomon Palmer 
and an address by Hon. N. C. Dougherty. 
The programme was completed and offi- 
cers chosen on the following day. The 
Daily Register of Mobile reported these 
meetings very fully. They were of great 
interest and profit to all present. 


FLORIDA. 

The State Teachers’ Association held its 
annual meeting at Ocala December 28--31. 
The attendance was about 500 teachers. 
All agreed that the meeting was in many 
respects the best ever held in the state. 
The opening lecture was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Forbes, on “Some Things ‘That 


Ought to Be Considered as Se.tied in Edu-* 


cational Doctrine.” The principal points 
upon which he touched were: 1. The state 
must educate. 2. Every teacher ought to 
have a_ professional education. 3. A 
teacher ought to know more than he at- 
tempts to teach. 4. ‘hat the end of life 
is not to get, but to give; not to command, 
hut to serve. Professor H. E. Graham, 
president of the association, discussed the 
“Numerous Needs of Florida School Sys- 
tem.”” Dr. Richard Boone of Ypsilanti, 
Mich., delivered seven lectures on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 1. ‘Education as a 
Natural Process.” 2. “Education as 
Skill.” ““Education Out of School.” 
+. “Means of Education.” 5. “Child In- 
stincts.” 6. “Teaching.” 7. “The Reci- 
tation.” Never before have Florida 
teachers had such an intellectual feast 
spread before them. Dr. Boone stated 
that before meeting the teachersof Florida 
he had thought it would be necessary to 
dilute his lectures, but that he fouhd 
Florida teachers the best listeners he had 
ever addressed. Among the papers and 
addresses by home talent should be men- 
tioned the paper by Superintendent Buch- 
holtz of Tampa, ‘‘Froebel’s influence on 
Primary Education.” “The Needs of 
Florida Schools” were discussed by Prin- 
cipal J. L. Boone of Orlando, Superintend- 
ent J. C. Compton of Tavares, and Miss 
tose House of Live Oak. The papers 
were good, and few of the needed improve- 
ments were omitted. State Superintend- 
ent Sheats’ address was unusually strong. 
He put before the teachers a strong plea 
for the unification of the educational forces 
of Florida. In the absence of H. N. Fel- 
kel, his paper on “Qualifications of School] 
Officers” was read by Mr. Knibloe of Jack- 
sonville, and discussed by Superintendent 
J. L. Hollingsworth of Bartow. Miss 
Clem Hampton of Live Oak read a paper 
on “Art Education in the Publie Schools.” 
“Nature Work’ was well discussed by 
Mrs. Beulah M. Warner of Leesburg. Dr. 
W. Yocurmof Bartow discussed the 
Education” in a very entertaining and in- 
structive manner. A paper prepared by 
Dr. C. P. Walker of the state normal at 
De Funiak Springs was read by one of his 
students. The paper partook more of the 
nature of a sermon than a discussion of 
the subject, ‘The Relation of the Normal 
School to the Public School.” Professor 
J. J. Earle of Ocala was elected president 
of the associaton for next year; Miss Rose 
House of Live Oak, vice-president; Dan 
Cox of Micanopy, secretary; and T. M. 
Rivers of Waukeenah, treasurer. DeLand 
was chosen as the next place of meeting, 
and —~ecember 27--31, 1897, as the time. 


LOUISIANA. 


A novel course of college instruction is 
offered by the Louisiana University, which 
in its ‘Audubon Sugar School” gives stu- 
dents practical and scientific tuition in 
sugar culture. The course extends over 
four years, and has become popular with 
students from Cuba. 


GEORGIA. 
in the last twenty years the Southern 
states have expended $80,000,000 for negro 
schools. Nearly every dollar of this vast 
sum was furnished by the white people. 


label. 


need. 


SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 
Vitalized Phosphites 


< = Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain 
WA and body. It contains the phosphoid element of the 
ox-brain and wheat-germ; the formula is on each 
During the past thirty years it has restored 
strength and vigor to thousands of overworked, 
brain-wearied men and women. It is a preventive. 
as well as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion, 
It gives active brain and nerves exactly what thay 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated wAzte 


Prepared only by LY 
If not found at @® 


powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure,—The best remedy known for cold in the headand sore throat, By mail,5icts, 


TO STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work, Send for Free 


. -CIVIL. 


ENGINEERING 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & har.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
English Branebes 


a 


Circular and References 
4 Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 
2 The International 

Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1044 Serantou, Pa. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


The committee of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Classical and High School Teachers 
protest against Harvard’s requiring more time 
in preparation for the examinations without 
Greek than with; 4@. e., 640 points without 
Greek to 480 with it, —240 in modern lan- 
guages, 240 in advanced physics or chemistry, 
and 160 in advanced mathematics. The com- 
mittee insists that some relief should be fur- 
nished by reducing the extra difficulty in 
advanced algebra and analytics, by having 
advanced Latin composition counted as the 
entire advanced Latin. It also asks that more 
than one hour be allowed for writing the ex- 
aminations in algebra and geometry, without 
increasing the relative rating of these subjects. 
Itis a hardship to require the smaller cities 
and towns to purchase sets of books in English 
which in four or five years may be laid aside 
forever. A novel of Scott, for instance, that 
was purchased and used in 1895 would be 
equally suitable in 1897. There would be 
much gain in economy and no loss in efficiency 
if the requirements indicated the author and 
number of his works to be studied, —as ‘+ two 
novels of Scott, three plays of Shakespeare,’’— 
leave it with the school to select the particular 
work, and the list remain unaltered for at least 
a decade. 

The committee recommend that for sight 
translation in Latin the applicants be expected 
to have as a vocabulary all words occurring at 
least twice in Cesar’s Gallic War, Books I-IV ; 
Cicero’s Catiline, I-IV; Archias; Manilian 
Law; Virgil’s A2neid, Books I-VI; and that 
the meaning of other words occurring in the 
assigned passages be given. A similar recom- 
mendation for Greek at sight would suggest 
Xenvphon’s Anabasis, Books I-IV; Homer's 
Iliad, Books I-I11; Odyssey, Book I. For 
the prose composition requirements, it is 
recommended that the vocabulary expected of 
the applicant include only words occurring at 
least twice (for the Latin) in one book of 
Cesar and one oration of Cicero; ( for the 
Greek ) in two books of the Anabasis; the col- 
leges to determine and to announce in advance 
the books and oration. 

The committee recommend that in the case 
of colleges at present not accepting certificates 
in place of entrance examinations, those appli- 
cants who present themselves for examination 
in advanced subjects be credited with the pre- 
liminary requirements in the same subjects 
without examination, on the presentation of a 
certificate from the principal of the preparatory 
school that they have completed that require- 
ment, in case the principal so requests. 

The committee recommend either that there 
be given an opportunity for the examination of 
applicants two years before entrance, in his- 
tory,elementary Latin, and in either elementary 
algebra or plane geometry, or that the certifi- 
cate of the principal be accepted in these 
subjects without examination, in the case of 
all schools desiring to offer the certificate. 

The committee recommend that where the 
same subjects are required for admission to the 
different colleges, or scientific schools, there 
should be uniformity in the amount required, 
and in the nature of the examination. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
‘ and a child can run tt with 
five minutes’ attention aday. We won 

FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Our large catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
2be. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
wicycle: Its Care and Kepair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Delaware City, Del. 


Box 860. 


Advertisers and Publishers 


save time and money by using 
CHALLEN’S RECORD BOOKS. 


Ruled, printed, and indexed for quick entry and 
reference. Descriptive circular on application, 
WALTER W. GEORGE, Publisher, 
2t) 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Last summer the State of Maryland adopted 
Free Text-Books. The State Board of Edu- 
cation sent out a circular of recommendations 


to County School Boards how to operate the 
law. The fifth printed article in this circular 
reads: ‘‘All books should fiast be covered with 
the ‘ Holden Perfect Book Cover,’ or an equiv- 
alent. As there is no equivalent for this cover, 
and as this circular was issued entirely without 
the knowlecge or solicitation of the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Co. of Springfield, Mass., 
it is avery strong recommendation in favor of 
their most excellent devices for extending the 
life of school books. From what we know of 
it, we can confidently recommend any School 
Board operated by Free Text-Book Laws, to 
send to them for samples and get such con- 
vincing testimony as will unquestionably make 
them decide to adopt this system.” 


Teach rrati A 


rium Building, Chicago, Il. 4,000 positions filled, 


O POSTPAIn 
FR 


ORY LIBRARY 
Teachers’ Examination Questions, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


Four books, paper covers — each book containing 
seven sets of examination questions, with the an- 
swers -- 12 branches in each examination. Price of 
each book, postage prepaid, 35 cents: any two for 60 
cents; the four for $1.00. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM SEARCH-LIGHT is a 
book which contains about 700 Test Questions in 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, United States 
History, and General Information. Excellent ques- 
tions for review work, and Friday Afternoon enter- 
tainments. Price, postage prepaid, 40 cents. 

Address WESTERN SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


LINCOLN. 


An Exercise for Schools 
ON THE 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 


February 12. 


Price, 6 cents ; by mail, 8 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

mae (RANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
Course for Superv:sors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians, 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and trains 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further Seen apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of E 


Uxeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BaipGrwarer, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BovpEN, A. M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
VP. BECKWITH, 


Principal, w 


TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass, 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHAKLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 
YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBura, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOMN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 

in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street. Roston, 


qoor LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. offers 


instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
sii , courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 
Languages, History, Sociology, etc, 


Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly b 


correspondence, but credit will be given for 


courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required fora 
degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspendence-Study Dept., Carcago, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Harper’s Magazine for January, 1897, 
has among its attractive special features, 
“Portuguese Progress in South Africa,” il- 


lustrated, by Poultney Bigelow; “A Cen- 
tury’s Struggle for the Franchise in 
America,” by Professor Francis N, Thorpe; 
“Science at the Beginning of the Cen- 
tury,” illustrated, by Henry Smith Wil- 
liams, M. D.; “tog Possibilities,” illus- 
trated, by Alexander McAdie; “Literary 
Landmarks of Rome,” illustrated, by Lau- 
rence Hutton; ‘English Society,” by 
George W. Smalley. Besides the tourth 
installment of ‘The Martian,” by the late 
George du Maurier, the fiction of the num- 
ber includes ‘Indian Giver,” a comedy by 
William Dean Howells, with pictures by 
W. T. Smedley; “The Prize-Fund Benefi- 
ciary,” a story of a Paris studio, by E. A. 
Alexander, illustrated by John W. Alex- 
ander: ‘In the Watches of the Night,” the 
romance of atrained nurse, by Brander 
Matthews; and “One Good Time,” a tale 
of New England and New York, by Mary 
E. Wilkins, illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
“John Murrell and His Clan” is an account 
of the romantic career of the most noted 
of our border outlaws, by Martha Mc- 
Culloch-Williams. The Editor’s Study, 
by Charles Dudley Warner, discusses the 
Yellowstone National park; and the Edi- 
tor’s Drawer, introduced by a short story 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart, contains humor- 
ous anecdotes, verses, and pictures. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: Franklin square. 


—The Magazine of Art for January 
company as a frontispiece; “George W. 
Joy; Rembrandt Intaglio Engraving 
Company as a frontispiece; “George W. 
Joy,” by Joseph Anderson, with a por- 
trait of George W. Joy and eight illustra- 
tions of his works; ‘‘The Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition,” II., with thirteen illustra- 
tions; ‘‘Lord Leighton’s Sketches,” by 
Alfred Lys Baldry, with ten illustrations; 
“The Revival of Lithography.” Introduc- 
ion: Its Rise and First Decline, by M. H. 
Spielmann, with six illustrations; 
“Adolphe Artz,” by Richard Heath, with 
seven illustrations; “The Renaissance of 
Miniature Painting,” by Alfred Praga, 
vice-president of the Society of Miniatur- 
ists, with three illustrations bythe author; 
“Note on the Work and Life of William 
Morris,” by Walter Crane; The Art Move- 
ment: “Novelty in Decoration at the 
Trocadero,” by G. E. Moira and FF, Lynn 
Jenkins, with portraits of Mr. Moira and 
Mr. Jenkins by Luurence Koe, and ten il- 
lustrations of the Trocadero decorations; 
“Pewter Work,” by Henri Frantz, with 
five illustrations; ‘‘New Sculpture,” with 
five illustrations; “illustrated Volumes,” 
with two illustrations; Notes and Queries, 
with three illustrations; “he Chronicle 
of Art,” with eight illustrations; ‘Ed- 
ward J. Poynter, P. R. A.,” by the editor, 
with seventeen illustrations. Price, $3.50 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York:. 
The Cassell Publishing Company. 


—The January number of the New Eng- 
land Magazine has for its frontispiece a 
good portrait of Mary Lyon, the founder 


of Mt. Holyoke College, and Henrietta 
Edgecomb Hooker has an illustrated arti- 
cle on this college. W. Henry Winslow 
has an article on the great French archi- 
tect, Viollet-le-Duc, well illustrated. 
Another illustrated article is by Frances 
B. Troup, entitled “An English Heroine 
in the American Revolution.” Greenfield 
is the town illustrated for this month by 
Herbert Collins Parsons. E. J. Carpenter 
contributes a valuable and curious study 
of the Bay psalm book, which was the 
first book printed in New England. Louis 
James Block gives ‘‘Thoughtson the Tran- 
scendental Movement in New England.” 
Miss Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar College, 
discusses some important ‘‘Types of State 
Education,” the states which she takes up 
for fullest study being New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, and Michigan. “Aunt 


ELY’S CREAM BALM is & positi 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. so 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mall. 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York City. 


Eliza and Her Slaves,” by ElmoreSymmes, 
gives us a curious picture of Southern life 
among the blacks before the war. There 
are poems by Mrs. Emma _ Endicott 
Marean and others, including a New 
Year’s poem by Alice D’Alcho, entitled 
“Under Big Ben,” illuminated by a view 
of the great tower by the Thames in which 
hangs that famous bell. The Editor’s 
Table is devoted to a study of the influence 
of the old Dutch declaration of independ- 
ence upon subsequent politics, and of the 
Dutch federation upon the idea of Euro- 
pean federation. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. Boston, Mass.: 
Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park Square. 


—The new year begins for the children 
with the appearance of the January St. 
Nicholas. It opens with a story of West- 
ern frontier life, “Danny and ‘the Major,’ 
by Gertrude P. Greble. This is a tale of 
the adventures of a brave little seven- 
year-old boy, son of an army captain, who 
rides through a band of hostile Indians 
all alone. ‘Hop Wing and the Missing 
Treasure,” by Frank M. Bicknell, is one 
of the tales from his ‘‘City of Stories,” the 
present one drawing its inspiration from 
the Flowery Kingdom. Tudor Jenks ex- 
plains the phenomena of the mirage in a 
brief paper called ‘Mirrors of Air.” Gus- 
tav Kobbe tells of “St. Paul’s Rocks,” a 
mountain peak that appears above the 
surface of the ocean in mid-Atlantic. 
Annie C. Kniper describes the peculiar ob- 
servance of “St. Nicholas Dayin Holland.” 
Laurence Hutton’s reminiscences of boy- 
hood life in New York nearly half a cen- 
tury ago tell of the great social function 
of the boys—paying New Year’s calls. 
The story of Shakespeare’s time ‘‘Master 
Skylark,” by John Bennett, introduces the 
hero to the stage in the old city of Cov- 
entry. ‘here are many poems, jingles, 
and pictures in the number. 


—The Review of Reviews for January 
opens grandly, and the special features of 
this number are, a brief article by Theo- 


dore Roosevelt, entitled ‘“‘How Not to 
Better Social Conditions’; an account of 
the connection of Mr. Kohlsaat of Chi- 
cago with the making of the Republican 
platform at St. Louis, written by Walter 
Wellman; “Some Practical Suggestions 
from Students of Finance” on the duty 
of congress in the present emergency, con- 
tributed by well-known university profes- 
sors from Massachusetts to California; 
“Some Reputations in the Crucible of 
1896,” by W. T. Stead; Typical Eng- 
lishman,” as a patron of athletic sports, 
by the Baron de Coubertin; ‘Voice 
Photography and Rational Voice-Produc- 
tion,” by Laura C, Dennis, and an account 
of the new Mills lodging-houses in New 
York City. The editorials in the depart- 
ment entitled ‘The Progress of the World” 
deal with all the important events of the 
past month at home and abroad, and par- 
ticularly with the Cuban and Turkish 
situations. Price, $2.50 a year; 25 cents 
a number. New York: 13 Astor Place. 


Our briiliant and compact contempo- 
rary, Life, has recently grown larger, and 
how contains several pages more reading 
matter than formerly. In the great mass 
of indifferent current literature it is a 
pleasant relief to pick up a copy of Life 
with its charming pictures and its clever 
text matter. 


—The first number of Huarper’s Bazar 
for 1897 contains the initial chapter of 
a very noteworthy series on “Infancy and 
Childhood,”” written from the standpoint 
of advanced modern ideas by Mrs. Frances 
Fisher Wood. Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers, New York, December 22, 1896. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute for January : 
terms, $5.00 a year, Philadelphia; The Franklin In. 
stitute, 

The Arena for January ; terms, $3.00 a year 
— rena Publishing Company, 

’ratt Institute Monthly January; TH 
cents. Brooklyn, N.Y 

Annals of the American Academ Y Of Political and 
Social Science tor January; terms, $6.00 a year 
Philadelphia. 

Che American Journal of Sociology for January: 
terms, $2.00 ayear, Chicago: University of Chicago, 

The School Review for January ; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago, Ill. 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 


Is the name of the fastest and finest train in 
the west. /t runs on time every day in the 
week, via the Union Paciric, to Utah and 
California. 

Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, 
Smoking, and Library cars. 

Send for advertising matter. 


R. Tensproeck, 
General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, N. Y, 


ALL THE WORLD’S BEST LITERA- 
TURE IN THIRTY VOLUMES. 


This is indeed an eraof unread books. 
In this bustling, feverish age of ours few 
are the favored individuals who can lay 
claim to being “well read.” The vast 
majority of educated people finish their 
“serious” reading just as they begin to be 
able really to appreciate the treasures be- 
queathed to us by the master minds of the 
past. 

THE NEED OF CONDENSATION. 

There are many, however, who honestly 
desire a large acquaintance with the great 
authors and books of the werld, but the 
task is so enormous that a lifetime would 
seem too short to accomplish it. 

The realization of this fact has produced 
a unique “Library of the World’s Best 
Literature,’ the simple yet daring plan ot 
which is to present, within the limits of 
20,000 pages, the cream of the literature of 
all ages. The lines upon which this work 
has been carried out are as broad as litera- 
ture itself. It offers the master produc- 
tions of authors of all times, irrespective 


of the personal predilections or tastes of - 


any one compiler or group of compilers. 
Aithough Charles Dudley Warner is the 
editor-in-chief, with Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, George H. Warner, and Lucia Gil- 
hert Runkle as associates, the assistance 
has been sought of an advisory council, 


‘consisting of one eminent scholar from 


each of ten of our leading universities, thus 

insuring the widest possible breadth of 

literary appreciation. 

A rEW OF THE FAMOUS CONTRIBU- 
TORS. 

The arrangement is not chronological, 
but alphabetical, thus diversifying the 
nmiatter and avoiding the heavy monotony 
ot ancient or mediaeval literature. There 
are also elaborate articles upon all great 
authors, great books, and the literatures of 
different ages, nations, and periods, and 
these articles have been intrusted to over 
500 of the foremost critics and writers o1 
ithe United »cates, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, and signed by such authori- 
ties as Dean Farrar, Andrew Lang, Mrs 
Humphry Ward, Dr. Andrew D. White, 
W. D. Howells, Henry James, and many 
other literary celebrities. These articles 
greatly increase the interest in the con- 
tents, and add a tremendous educational 
value by collecting for the student the 
most scholarly literary judgments of our 
own time. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES. 
One must search long before finding any 
similar combination of the scholarship of 
all lands called into harmonious and effec- 
tive collaboration. The wide range of 
subjects is indescribable. The reader may 
compare the oratory with which Demos- 


thenes stirred the souls of his fellow 
Athenians with those colossal utterances 
of our own Daniel Webster; the finest es- 
says of Bacon with those of Emerson; 
the style of Herodotus with Macaulay; in 
wit and humor the best is to be found, 
while all that is vulgar or debasing has 
been eliminated. In that most popular 
form of literature—fiction—the choice of 
writers extends from those of ancient 
Egypt to Bunner, Kipling, Stevenson, and 
Bourget; while in poetry, it extends from 
Homer to such modern singers as Tenny- 
son and Longfellow. In politics, letters, 
biography, sciences and philosophy, the- 
ology and pulpit oratory, drama and the 
theatre, likewise, the names of the great- 
est exponents are to be found. There are, 
moreover, a host of legends, fables, anti 
quities, mythologies, folk-songs, and folk- 


jore, 
MORE. THAN A THOUSAND ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 
The work is embellished with more than 
a thousand full-page and vignette por- 
traits of authors, which enable the reader 
to obtain a perfect idea of the appearance 
of nearly the entire list of literary celebri. 
ties. The exceptional typographical ° 
beauty of the library, and the attractive 
bindings, will endear the edition to the 
most fastidious book-lover. 


A LITERARY EDUCATION. 


No one with any aspirations to literary 
culture or taste can afford to be without 
this monumental compendium. In aword, 
if one reads at all, it is invaluable. With 
the aid of this great library which Mr. 
Warner and his able associates have so 
admirably wrought out, one may acquire 
in a season’s easy reading a wider grasp of 
literature than could otherwise be ob 
tained by the industrious study of a life- 
time. Although this proposition may seem 
startling at first, these thirty volumes 
really contain a well-rounded literary edu- 
cation. 


HOW TO SECURE THIS’ GREAT 
WORK. 


A limited number of sets is being dis- 
tributed through the Harper’s Weekly 
Club to introduce and advertise tue li- 
brary; these sets are at present supplied 
at less than one-half the regular price, and 
on easy monthly payments. Club No. 2, 
now forming, will close in February. after 
which the price will be advancec, 

The introductory sets available will be 
so quickly claimed isat arrangements 
have been made with the cluv to reserve a 
limited number of sets for the special bene- 
fit of Journal of Education readers, Those 
who first apply, mentioning this magazine, 
will secure them. Applications for spe- 
cial prices (and sample pages) should 
therefore be made at once to Harper's 
Weekly Club, 91 Fifth avenue, New York. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


EXERCISES for WASHINGTON’S BIRTH- 
DAY. Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 25 
cents. Among the exercises contained in the book 
are the following: The Continental Congress, Our 
Union, Historical Exercise, Daughters of the Reg- 
iment Drill, Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s Call, Washing- 


NEW WASHINGTON STENCILS. 


Size: 5-cent Stencils, 18x 24 inches; 
10-cent 24x 36 


A Series of Specially Attractive Pictures, tllus- 


trating the Life of Washington. 


Washington Receiving Instructions from 


ton’s Life, etc., ete. 5 cts. 
Washington and his Hatchet.............. ag 
EXERCISES ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. Washington as Surveyor ................... ae 
Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 20 cents. Washington as Commander-in-Chief..... ae 
All of these exercises are appropriate for the cele- | Surrender of Cornwallis... ............... _ 
bration of Washington’s Birthday. Washington as Presient.................... a 
WASHINGTON’ The Family at Mt. Vernon ................ _ * 
Sold only in sets: 25 cents. Portrait of Washing- | Washington’s Monument ...........,. 


Washington’s Monument. 


Special Offer. 


Address 


Sold separately at prices given, or all for...60 “ 


We will send to any address, postpaid, “ Exercises for Washington's 
Birthday (25 Cts.), “ Exercises on the American Flag” (20 cts ), and 
one set Washington’s Birthday Stencils (25 cts.)—all for 50° cents, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., : ; 


. 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
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| 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


First Italian 

metry in the Grammar School ........ 
Whiting’s Mathematical and Physical Tables........ 
The Story of the Roman 
The Mastery Of Books. 
Spenser’s 
Inorganic Chemical be 
A Memoir of Huge Daniel Harper...................- 
Children’s Stories in American Literature, 1660-1860. 

1861-1896, 
Stories from English 
The Modern Reader’s Bible—Chronicles.............. 
Civil Government in the United States........... ake 
Balzac’s |e Cour de Tours and Other Stories......... 
Fragments from Fenelon on Education .............. 
Anomalies and Curiosities of Medicine............... 
Proceedings of the Sixty-sixth Aunual Meeting of 

the American Institute of Instruction............ 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Bowen [Ed.} D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. -90 
Hanus. “ “ 25 
Guerber. American Book Co., N.Y. .60 
Koopman, “ “ 90 
Litchtield (Ed.] Ginn & Co., Boston. .60 
Lester. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 2.00 
Wright. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1.25 

Reynolds. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 70 
Church, $6 1.00 
Brooke. “ “6 “ .90 
Moulton [Ed.} 50 

‘iske. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Warren (Ed.j Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 
Bonnell, Silver, & Co., N. Y. 
Gould & Pyle. W. B. Saunders, Phila. 6.00 
— American Institute of Inst’n, Boston 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Special attention is called to the an- 
ncucement of Cyr’s Children’s Readers, 
just published by Ginn & Co., 9 Tremont 
place, Boston, Mass., on last page of the 
Journal of this week, A teacher of great 
experience says they are the best readers 
ever published in this country. Send for 
descriptive circulars. 


One of the most beautiful calendars of 
this year is that of the Youth’s Companion. 
It is maae up of four charming pictures 
in eclor, beautifully executed. Its size is 
10144 x 24 inches. The subjects are de- 


lightfully attractive. This calendar is 
published exclusively by the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and could not be sold in art stores 
for less than $1. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on the production of so fine 
a piece of work, which is well worth a 
prominent place among the choice orna- 
ments of any home. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, 
announcesa most interesting volume under 
the title of “Geography of the Middle 
Ages,” by C. Raymond Beazley, author of 
a volume in Heroes of the Nations Series. 
In his new work he shows how very much 
geography owes to the early pilgrim trav- 
elers, who at different periods did so much 
to increase the limits of western geogra- 
phy. He shows that such ideas as were 
generally held during the middle ages as 
to the geography of the earth were due to 
two sources. Of these two, one was gradu- 
ally increasing commercial and missionary 
travel, and the other the writings of theo- 
rists merely, untraveled students, mostly 
theologians, whose works are many of 
them described by Mr. Beazley. ‘T'o this 
class. at least in part, belongs the well- 
known collection of stories known as the 
Sindbad ‘Tales. 


If you lack sufficient interest to purchase 
The Mastery of Memorizing, advertised in 
another column, at least send for the free 
memory booklet. It will prove interesting 


reading, and should be read by every teacher. 
Write for it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Artist (angrily )—‘* Why did you sky my ‘ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman’? Can't see it without a 
stepladder.” 

Hanging Committeeman——‘! Very sorry; but, 
you see, he looks like the sort of a person who 
would feel more comfortable up there than 
down on a level with ordinary people.” — New 
York Weekly. 


Give Ir a TRIAL. 


On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, a 
generous sample will be mailed of the most 
popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure (Ely’s 
Cream Balm) sufficient to demonstrate its 
great merit. Full size, 50c. 

Broruers, 
56 Warren St., New York City. 


My son was afflicted with Catarrh. I induced 
him to try Ely’s Cream Balm, and the disagree- 
able catarrhal smell all left him. He appears 
as well as any one.—J. C. Olmstead, Arcola, III. 


‘*Shacob, vat vas it you study ?”’ 

‘* Reading, wriding, and ’rithmetic.” 

‘Can you tell me vot vas two and two ?” 

Six.” 

“Six! No; dat is not right.” 

‘*T know; but I was afraid you would beat 
me down.” — Life. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


They say no one who is respectable will be in 
debt. On the contrary, no one who is not re- 
spectable can get credit.— Facts and Fiction. 


At the End of Yeur Journey you will find r ] 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
2 Fourth Ave. 41at and 420 stx.. 

6 Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


rd Rooms, $1 OO per Day and Upwards. 


DO YOU WANT A PORTRAIT OF .. . 


Washington 


or Lincoln ? 


In order that every school throughout the land may have a reliable portrait of 
one or both of our nation’s greatest heroes, we propose to place the Elson District 
School Edition of Washington and Lincoln within the easy reach of every subscriber 


of the “ JouRNAL oF EpucaTion ” and “ 


These portraits are executed by a special process, and printed on heavy paper. 


Sizes, 22 x 25. Price, $1.00 e-ch. 


AMERICAN PRIMARY TEACHER.” 


FREE. 


Any present subscriber to the “ Journal of Education” can have both 
of these portraits absolutely FREE by sending us only one NEW sub- 
“Journal,” at $2.50, or three NEW subscriptions to 
| the “American Primary Teacher,” at $1.00 each. 
Either one of the portraits will be given FREE to any subscriber of 
the “ Journal” for one new six months’ subscription to the “ Journal,” at 
%1.25, or two new subscriptions to the “American Primary Teacher,” at 


scription to the 


$1.00 each. 


The Journal of Education one year, new or renewal, and a portrait 


of Washington or Lincoln for ‘ 


The American Primary Teacher, one year, new or renewal, and 


either one of these portraits for. 


In every case the portraits will be sent by mail securely packed, postage paid by us. 


$3.00 


$1.50 


NEW ENGLAND 


3 Somerset Street, ° ° ° 


PUBLISHING CO., 


ANY CHOICE in cheese? seems aridiculous question, foreverybody has a choice in cheese. 

’ 4 satisfied with a new domestic cream cheese; some want it a year old; some want a sage 
cheese; some want Neufehatel made in New Jersey; some want English Stilton; some Dutch Edam, some will eat 
only goat's milk cheese from Switzerland; some want Limburger; some want to go after their cheese, some want 
their cheese to follow them. So you don't aska man whether he likes cheese, but what kind of cheese he likes. 
There is as much difference in teachers’ agencies as in cheese. A man who has happened te know only a Limburger 
ayeney,that keeps following him up with circulars, and letters, and assertions, and deman 's, till it becomes a stench 
it his nostrils, might think he did not approve of agen- | N learned about the self-resperting Gruyere agencivs,that 
Cies at all; but it would be only because he had not 4% are always ready, always to be depended on, and never 
obtrusive. The right cheese is a great aid to digestion. The right agency is a great aic to efficient school manayge- 
ment. In almost every case you can replace a teacher you lose by # better one. if you consult the right agency and 
give it chance enough. Ours is a good agency, but it is not the only good one. Thereare several that hive won their 
right to the confidence of the public. uke whichever of these seems to you most likely to serve your particular 
needs, trust it, and you are pretty sure to get the sort of teacher you are looking fer. ut don't trust. an agency 
without knowing something about it, who is at the head of it, how loug it has done business, and how Cll K ESE 


THE SCHOUL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
01 Auditorium Builaing, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Buita 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions to 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and F ie] R E ICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 


25 King St., Weat, Toronto. 420 Century Bidg.,, Minneapolis. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


you should write to the 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E, °° 


BOBTOMN . 
Our Manual freee 


Our record, 2511 places filled. F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


DUCATIONAL EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


1, Selects superior teachers for empioyers. 
2. Informs teachers of vacancies. 
* Gives advice to young ceachers, 
+ . Subscribes for periodicals at ciub rates, 
«cor 33 ISTON. 5. Sells books at wholesale prices. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 6, Buys second-hand books. 
Telephone, ** Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Rea. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager 24 Stace St., Albany, N Y. 


itt Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the decir. 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver. Colo. 


Kittredge Building. 
Established in 1884. Twelve 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


ager. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the 
United States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment, Prompt attention, Effi- 


cient service. Circulars free. Address OL 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Wi n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


T h , in every part of the country. 
» Leacners 


3 Sumerset Street, Boston. 
Western Office, 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting vf school property. 
Established 18380. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CIT'y. 


HEN corresponding withadvertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Kducation.” 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 


The New York Educational Bureau | 
Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions filled in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 


Send full particulars to 
— H. 8. KELLOGG, y 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Tue JournaL or Epvucation is published 

Every Teacher Needs One. | 50 year. 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, alla large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
sizes of LAWTON & CU.’S regularly until definitely ordered to be discon 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 

or will if the subscriber so desires. Please send re 
bey mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 


licati 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- 


Boston, Mass. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. | LAND Pusiisuine Company. 
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Cyr’s Children’s Readers’ 


By Exrten M. Cyr. 


Just Published: 


The Children’s Third Reader. 


Fully Illustrated. 


Cloth. 260 pages. 


For Introduction, 50 cents. 


Previously Published: 


The Children’s Primer. Cloth. 96 pages. Fully illustrated. For introduction, 24 cents- 
For introduc- 


The Children’s First Reader. Cloth, Fully illustrated. 


tion. 28 cents. 


The Children’s Second Reader. Cloth. 


duction, 32 cents. 


pages. 


186 pages. Fully illustrated. 


Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS. 


For intro- 


Every Teacher 


finds daily in her work some new and 
perplexing problem to solve. With 


The Teacher's 
Practical Library 


at hand for consultation, the answer 
may always be found. . - - 

It will cost you nothing to have this 
Library placed upon your table for 
inspection. 
Send postal-card for men- 
tioning this paper. Agents wanted. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


72 Fifth Ave., New York. 


UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 

under the government. CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 
soon tobe held inevery State. More 

than 6,000 appointments willbe made 
this year. Information about Postals.Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, sals iries, dates and places of exami- 
nations, ete., will be sent free to any one mentioning 
Journal of Education. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


American Orations. 


From the Colonial Period to the Present 
Time, selected as specimens of eloquence, 
and with special reference to their value in 
throwing light upon the more important 
epochs and issues of American history. 
Edited with introduction and notes by the 
late ALEXANDER JounsTON of the College 
of New Jersey. Reédited with new material 
and historical notes by Prof. James A. 
Woopsurn of Indiana University. Four 
volumes, each complete in itself, and sold 
separately. Publication now completed. 
16mo, gilt top. Each $1.25. 


Now Ready. 

Series III.— The Anti-Slavery Struggle 

( Continued )—Secession. 
Previously Issued. 

Series I.—Colonialism—Constitutional Gov- 
ernment—The Rise of Democracy—The Rise 
of Nationality. 

Series II.—The Anti-Slavery Struggle. 


Books and Their Makers 
During the Middle Ages 


A Study of the Conditions of the Production 
and Distribution of Literature from the 
Fall of the Roman Empire to the Close of 
the Seventeenth Century. By Gro. Haven 
Purnam, A. M., author of ** Authors and 
Their Public in Ancient Times.” Now com- 
PLETE, in 2 vols. Sold separately. 8vo, gilt 
tops, each $2.50. 

Vol. I. a. p. 467-1600. 

Vol. II. 1500-1709 (the date of the first Copy- 
right Statute). 


“The work has an irresistible fascination. The 
amount of original research that has gone into it is sim- 
ply enormous, and the materials have been most thor- 
and methodically presented.”— Lit- 
er ary Vorl 

‘It is seldom that such wide such historical 
grasp and insight, have been employed in their service.” 
—Atiantic Monthly. 
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ELEMENTARY 
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The of Education” of October 8, gives 
this review of the work: ** These authors are emi 
nently successful in securing remarkable results in 
an unprecedentedly short time Every lesson is given 
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Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


By FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E., GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


in both Latin and English. The authors have de- 
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